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By  CHARLES  READE  AND  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


CHAPTER  XVn.  . 

Arthur  Wardlaw  fi.xed  on  the  speaker  a  ga*e 
fiiU  of  horror ;  his  jaw  fell ;  a  livid  pallor  spread 
over  his  features ;  he  echoed  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
“The  Proserpine  I  ”  and  turned  his  scared  eyes  upon 
Wylie,  who  was  himself  leaning  against  the  wall, 
hii  stalwart  frame  beginning  to  tremble. 

“The  sick-mrl,”  murmured 'Wylie,  and  a  cold 
sweat  gathered  on  his  brow. 

General  Rolleston  looked  from  one  to  another 
with  strange  misgivings,  which  soon  deepened  into 
a  sense  of  some  terrible  calamity ;  for  now  a  strong 
convulsion  swelled  Arthur  Wardlaw’s  heart;  his 
&ee  worked  fearfullv ;  and  with  a  sharp  and  sudden 
cry,  he  fell  forward  on  the  table,  and  his  father’s 
arm  alone  prevented  him  from  sinking  like  a  dead 
man  on  the  floor.  Yet  though  crushed  and  helpless, 
be  was  not  insensible ;  that  blessing  was  denied  him. 

General  Rolleston  implored  an  explanation. 

Wylie,  with  downcast  and  averted  face,  began  to 
stammer  a  few  disconnected  and  unintelligible 
words;  but  old  Wardlaw  silenced  him  and  said, 
with  much  feeling,  “  Let  none  but  a  father  tell  him. 
My  poor,  poor  friend,  —  The  Proserpine !  How 
can  I  say  it  ?  ” 

“  Lost  at  sea,”  groaned  Wylie. 

At  these  fatal  words  the  old  warrior’s  countenance 
grew  rigid ;  his  large,  bony  hands  gripped  the  back 

the  chair  on  which  he  leaned,  anil  were  white 
with  their  own  convulsive  force  ;  and  he  bowed  his 
head  under  the  blow,  without  one  word. 

His  was  an  agony  too  great  and  mute  to  be  spo¬ 
ken  to ;  and  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  broken 
only  by  the  hysterical  moans  of  the  miserable  plot¬ 
ter,  who  had  drawn  down  this  calamity  on  his  own 
bead.  He  was  in  no  state  to  be  left  alone ;  and 
even  the  bereaved  father  found  pity  in  his  desolate 
heart  for  one  who  loved  his  lost  child  so  well ;  and 
the  two  old  mep  took  him  home  between  them,  in  a 
helpless  and  pitiable  condition. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

But  this  utter  prostration  of  his  confederate  be¬ 
gan  to  alarm  Wylie,  and  rouse  him  to  exertion. 


Certainly,  he  was  very  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  would  have  undone  it  and  forfeited  his  £  3,000 
in  a  moment,  if  he  could.  But,  as  he  could  not 
undo  the  crime,  he  was  all  the  more  determined  to 
reap  the  reward.  Why,  that  £  3,000,  for  aught  he 
knew,  was  the  price  of  his  soul ;  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  let  his  soul  go  gratis. 

He  finished  the  rest  of  the  brandy,  and  went  after 
his  men,  to  keep  them  true  to  him  by  promises ;  but 
the  next  day  he  came  to  the  office  in  Fcnchurch 
Street,  and  asked  anxiously  for  Wardlaw.  Ward-, 
law  had  not  arrived.  He  waited,  but  the  merchant 
never  came ;  and  Michael  told  him,  with  consider¬ 
able  anxiety,  that  this  was  the  first  time  his  young 
master  had  missed  coming  this  five  years. 

In  course  of  the  day,  several  underwriters  came 
in,  with  long  faces,  to  verifv  the  report  which  had 
now  reached  Lloyd’s,  that  the  Proserpine  had  foun¬ 
dered  at  sea. 

“  It  is  too  true,”  said  Michael ;  “  and  poor  Mr.- 
Wylie  here  has  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He 
was  mate  of  the  ship,  gentlemen.” 

Upon  this,  each  visitor  questioned  Wylie,  and 
W^lie  returned  the  same  smooth  answer  to  all  in¬ 
quiries  :  one  heavy  gale  after  another  had  so  tried 
the  ship  that  her  seams  had  opened,  and  let  in  more 
water  than  all  the  exertions  of  the  crew  and  passen¬ 
gers  could  discharge ;  at  last,  they  had  taken  to  the 
boats ;  the  long-boat  had  been  picked  up :  the  cut¬ 
ter  had  never  Men  heard  of  since. 

They  nearly  all  asked  after  the  ship’s  log. 

“  1  Live  got  it  safe  at  home,”  said  he.  It  was  in 
diis  pocket  all  the  time. 

Some  asked  him  where  the  other  survivors  were. 
He  told  them  five  had  shipped  on  board  the  Maria, 
and  three  were  with  him  at  Poplar,  one  disabled  by 
the  hardships  they  had  all  endured. 

One  or  two  complained  angrily  of  Mr.  Wardlaw’s 
absence  at  such  a  time. 

“  Well,  good  gentlemen,”  said'Wylie,  “  I  ’ll  tell 
ye.  Mr.  AVardlaw’s  sweetheart  was  aboard  the 
ship.  He  is  a’most  broken-hearted.  He  vallied 
her  more  than  all  the  gold,  that  you  may  take  your 
oath  on.” 

’This  stroke,  coming  from  a  rough  fellow  in  a  pea- 
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jacket,  who  looked  as  simple  as  he  was  cunning;, 
silenced  remonstrance,  and  went  far  to  disarm  Sus¬ 
picion  ;  and  so  pleated  Michael  Penfokl,  that  he 
said,  “  Mr,  Wylie,  you  are  interested  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  would  you  mind  going  to  Mr.  Wardlaw’s 
house,  and  asking  what  we  are  to  do  ne.xt  ?  I  ’ll 
give  you  his  address,  and  a  line,  begging  him  to 
make  an  effort  and  see  )'OU.  Business  is  the  heart’s 
best  ointment  Eh,  dear  Mr.  Wylie,  I  have  known 
grief  too ;  and  I  think  I  should  hiive  gone  mad  when 
they  sent  my  poor  son  away,  but  for  business,  espe¬ 
cially  the  summing-up  of  long  columns,  &c.” 

Wylie  called  at  the  house  in  Russell  Stjuare,  and 
asked  to  sec  Mr.  Wardlaw. 

The  servant  shook  his  head.  “  You  can’t  see 
him  ;  he  is  very  ill.” 

“  Very  ill,”  said  Wylie.  “I’m  sorry  for  that. 
Well,  but  I  sha’n’t  make  him  any  worse ;  and  Mr. 
Penfold  says  1  must  see  him.  It  is  very  particular, 
I  tell  you.  lie  won’t  thank  you  for  refusing  me, 
when  he  comes  to  hear  of  it.” 

He  said  this  very  seriously;  and  the  servant, 
after  a  short  hesitation,  begged  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  passage  a  moment.  lie  then  went  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  shortly  reappeared,  holding  the  door 
open.  Out  came,  not  Wardlaw  junior,  but  Ward- 
law  senior. 

“  My  son  is  in  no  condition  to  receive  you,”  said 
he,  gravely;  “but  I  am  at  your  service.  What  is 
your  business  ?  ” 

Wylie  was  taken  off  his  guard,  and  stammered 
out  something  about  the  Shannon. 

“  The  Shannon  !  What  have  you  to  do  with 
her  ?  You  beloiujed  to  the  Proserpine.” 

“  Ay,  sir ;  but  I  had  his  orders  to  ship  forty  chests 
of  lead  and  smelted  copper  on  board  the  Shan¬ 
non.” 

“Well?” 

“  Ye  see,  sir,”  said  Wylie,  “  Mr.  Wardlaw  was 

E articular  about  them,  and  I  feel  responsible  like, 
aving  shipped  them  aboard  another  vessel.” 

“  Have  you  not  the  captain’s  receipt?  ” 

“  Tliat  I  have,  sir,  at  home.  But  you  could  hard¬ 
ly  read  it  for  salt  water.” 

“  Well,”  said  Wardlaw  senior,  “  I  will  direct  our 
agent  at  Liverpool  to  look  after  them,  and  send 
them  up  at  once  to  my  cellars  in  Fenchurch  Street. 
Forty  chests  of  lead  and  copper,  I  think  you  said.” 
And  he  took  a  note  of  this  directly.  Wylie  was 
not  a  little  discomfited  at  this  unexpected  turn 
;  things  had  taken  ;  but  he  held  his  tongue  now,  for 
fear  of  making  bad  worse.  Wardlaw  senior  went 
on  to  say  that  he  should  have  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  firm  for  a  time,  in  spite  of  his  old  age 
and  failing  health. 

This  announcement  made  Wylie  perspire  with 
anxiety,  and  his  three  thousand  pounds  seemed  to 
melt  away  from  him. 

“But  never  mind,”  said  old  Wardlaw;  “I  am 
very  glad  you  came.  In  fact,  yo\i  are  the  very  man 
I  wanted  to  see.  My  poor  afflicted  friend  has  asked 
after  you  several  times.  Be  good  enough  to  follow  me.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room,  and  there 
sat  the  sad  father  jn  all  the  quiet  dignity  of  calm, 
unfathomable  sorrow. 

Another  gentleman  stood  upon  the  rug  with  his 
back  to  the  fire,  waiting  for  Mr.  Wardlaw  ;  this  was 
the  family  physician,  who  had  just  come  down  from 
Arthur’s  beilroom,  and  had  entered  by  another 
door  through  the  drawing-room. 

“  Well,  doctor,”  said  wiffdlaw,  anxiously,  “  what 
is  your  report?” 


“  Not  so  good  as  I  could  wish ;  but  nothing  to  a. 
cite  immediate  alarm.  Overtaxed  brain,  sir ;  »etk- 
ened  and  unable  to  support  this  calamity.  How. 
ever,  we  have  roduced  the  fever ;  the  symptoan  of 
delirium  have  been  checked,  and  I  think  we  shall 
escape  brain  fever  if  he  is  kept  ({uiet.  I  could  not 
have  said  as  much  this  morning.” 

The  doctor  then  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to 
call  ne.xt  morning;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
Wardlaw  turned  to  (leneral  llolleston,  and  said, 

“  Hero  if  Wylie,  sir.  Come  forward,  my  man,  and 
speak  to  the  General.  He  wants  to  know  if  yoq 
can  point  out  to  him  on  the  chart  the  very  spot 
where  the  Proserpine  was  lost?” 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Wylie,  “  I  think  I  could.” 

The  great  chart  of  the  Pacific  was  then  spread 
out  upon  the  table,  and  rarely  has  a  chart  been  ex-  ; 
ainined  as  this  was,  with  the  bleeding  heart  as  well  I 
as  the  straining  eye.  I 

The  rough  sailor  became  an  oracle;  the  others 
hung  upon  his  worcLs,  and  followed  his  brown  finger 
on  the  chart  with  fearful  interest. 

“  Ye  see,  sir,”  said  he,  addressing  the  old  me^  i 
chant,  for  there  was  something  on  his  mind  that  j 
made  him  avoid  speaking  directly  to  General  Rol- 
leston,  “  When  we  came  out  of  Sydney,  the  wind  ! 
being  south  and  by  west,  Hudson  took  the  north¬ 
erly  course,  instead  of  running  through  Cook’s 
Straits.  The  weather  freshened  fiom  the  same 
quarter,  so  that,  with  one  thing  and  another,  by 
when  we  were  a  month  out,  she  was  five  hundred 
miles  or  so  nor’ard  of  her  true  course.  But  that 
was  n’t  all ;  when  the  leak  gained  on  us,  Hudson 
ran  the  ship  three  hundred  miles  by  my  reckoning 
to  the  nor’east ;  and,  I  remember,  the  day  before 
she  foundered,  he  told  me  she  was  in  latitude  forty, 
and  Easter  Island  bearing  due  north.” 

“  Here  is  the  spot,  then,”  said  General  Hollestoo, 
and  placed  his  finger  on  the  spot. 

“  Ay,  sir,”  said  Wylie,  addressing  the  merchant; 

“  but  she  ran  about  eighty-five  miles  after  that,  on 
a  northerly  course  —  no  —  wind  on  her  starboard 
quarter,  —  and  being  deep  in  the  water,  she ’d  make 
lee  way,  —  say  eighty-two  miles,  nor’east  by  east.” 

The  General  took  eighty-two  miles  off  the  scale, 
with  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  set  out  that  distance  on 
the  ch.art.  He  held  the  instrument  fixed  on  the 
point  thus  obtained. 

Wylie  eyed  the  point,  and  after  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration,  nodded  his  head. 

“  'Phere,  or  thereabouts,”  he  said.  In  a  low  voice, 
and  looking  at  the  merchant. 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  two  old  men  examined 
the  speck  pricked  on  the  map,  as  if  it  were  the  wa¬ 
ters  covering  the  Proserpine. . 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  Rolleston,  “  trace  the  course  of 
the  boats  ” ;  arid  he  handed  Wylie  a  pencil. 

The  sailor  slowly  averted  his  head,  but  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  took  it,  and  traced  two  lines,  the 
one  short  and  straight,  running  nearly  northeast 
“  That ’s  the  way  the  cutter  headed  when  we  lost 
her  in  the  night.” 

The  other  line  ran  parallel  to  the  first  for  half  an 
inch,  then  turning,  bent  backwards,  and  ran  duo 
south. 

“  This  was  our  course,”  said  Wylie. 

General  Rolleston  looked  up,  and  said,  “BTiy 
did  you  desert  the  cutter  ?  ” 

The  mate  looked  at  old  Wardlaw,  and,  aft« 
some  hesitation,  replied,  “After  we  lost  sight  of 
her,  the  men  with  me  declared  that  we  could  not 
reach  either  Juan  Fernandez  or  Valparaiso  with 
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He  encoora^ied  the  men,  out  of  his  multifarious 
stores  of  learning.  He  related  at  length  stories  of 
wrecks  and  suSerings  at  sea;  which,  though  they 
had  long  been  in  print,  were  most  of  them  new  to 
these  poor  fellows.  He  told  them,  among  the  rest, 
what  the  men  of  the  Bona  Dea,  waterlogged  at  sea, 
had  suffered,  —  twelve  days  without  any  food  but  a 
rat  and  a  kitten,  —  yet  had  all  survived.  He  gave 
them  some  details  of  the  Wager,  the  Grosvenor, 
the  Corbin,  the  Medusa;  but,  above  all,  a  most 
minute  account  of  the  Bounty,  and  Bligh’s  wonder¬ 
ful  voyage  in  an  open  boat,  short  of  provisions. 
He  moralized  on  this,  and  showed  his  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers  it  was  discipline  and  self-denial  from  the  first, 
that  had  enabled  those  hungry  spectres  to  survive, 
and  to  traveme  two  thousand  eight  hundred  miles 
of  water,  in  'those  very  seas ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
hunger,  thirst,  disease,  and  rough  weather. 

By  these  means  he  diverted  their  minds  in  some 
degree  from  their  own  calamity,  and  taught  them 
the  lesson  they  most  needed. 

The  poor  fellows  listened  with  more  interest  than 
you  could  have  thought  possible  under  the  pressure 
of  bodily  distress.  And  Helen  Bolleston’s  hazel 
eye  dwelled  on  the  narrator  with  unceasing  wonder. 

Yes,  learning  and  fortitude,  strengthened  by  those 
great  examples  learning  furnishes,  maintained  a 
superiority,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  ;  and 
not  the  rough  sailors  only,  but  the  lady,  who  had 
rejected  and  scorned  his  love,  hung  upon  the  brave 
student’s  words :  she  was  compelled  to  look  up,  with 
wonder,  to  the  man  she  had  hated  and  despised  in 
her  hours  of  ease. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  provisions  failed  entirely. 
Not  a  crust  of  bread :  not  a  drop  of  water. 

At  4  p.  M.  several  flyiim-fish,  driven  into  the  air 
by  the  dolphins  and  eat-nsh,  fell  into  the  sea  again 
near  the  boat,  and  one  struck  the  sail  sharply,  and 
fell  into  the  boat.  It  was  divided,  and  devoured 
raw,  in  a  moment. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  fell,  and,  by  noon, 
the  ocean  became  like  glass. 

The  horrors  of  a  storm  have  been  often  painted ; 
but  who  has  described,  or  can  describe,  the  horrors 
of  a  calm,  to  a  boat-load  of  hungry,  thirsty  crea¬ 
tures,  whoM  only  chances  of  salvation  or  relief  are 
wind  and  rain  ? 

The  beautiful,  remorseless  sky  was  one  vault  of 
purple,  with  a  great  flaming  jewel  in  the  centre, 
whose  vertical  rays  struck,  and  parched,  and 
scorched  the  living  sufferers  ;  and  blistered  and 
baked  the  boat  itself,  so  that  it  hurt  their  hot  hands 
to  touch  it:  the  beautiful,  remorseless  ocean  was 
one  sheet  of  glass,  that  glared  in  their  blood-shot 
eyes,  and  reflected  the  intolerable  heat  of  heaven 
upon  these  poor  wretches,  who  were  gnawed  to 
death  with  hunger;  and  their  raging  thirst  was 
fiercer  still. 

Towards  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  dipped  a  vessel  in  the  sea,  with  the  manifest 
intention  of  drinking  the  salt  water. 

“  Stop  him  !  ”  cned  Hazel,  in  great  agitation ; 
and  the  others  seized  him,  and  overpowered  him : 
he  cursed  them  with  such  horrible  curses,  that  Miss 
Bolleston  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  and  shuddered 
from  head  to  foot.  Even  this  was  new  to  her,  to 
hear  foul  language. 

A  calm  voice  rose  in  the  midst,  and  said :  “  Let 
us  pray.” 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  Mr.  Hazel  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  loud  and  fervently ;  and,  while 
he  prayed,  the  furious  cries  subsided  for  a  while. 


and  deep  groans  only  were  heard.  He  prayed  fix 
food,  for  rain,  for  wind,  for  Patience. 

The  men  were  not  so  far  gone  but  they  coakl 
just  manage  to  sav  “  Amen.” 

He  rose  from  his  knees,  and  gathered  the  pale 
faces  of  the  men  together  in  one  glance ;  and  saw 
that  intense  expression  of  agony  which  physical 
pain  can  mould  with  men’s  features :  and  then  he 
strained  his  eyes  over  the  brassy  horizon ;  but  no 
cloud,  no  veil  of  vapor  was  visible. 

Wateri  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink.^’ 

“  We  must  be  mad,”  he  cried,  “  to  die  of  thirst, 
with  all  this  water  round  us.” 

His  invention  being  stimulated  by  this  idea,  and 
his  own  dire  need,  he  eagerly  scanned  everything 
in  the  boat,  and  his  eyes  soon  lighted  on  two  objects 
disconnected  in  themselves,  but  it  struck  him  he 
could  use  them  in  combination.  These  were  a  com¬ 
mon  glass  bottle,  and  Miss  liollestop’s  life-preserv¬ 
ing  jacket,  that  served  her  for  a  couch.  He  drew 
this  garment  over  his  knees,  and  considered  it  at¬ 
tentively  ;  then  untwisted  the  brass  nozzle  through 
which  the  jacket  was  inflated,  and  so  left  a  tube, 
some  nine  inches  in  length,  hanging  down  from  the 
neck  of  the  garment. 

He  now  applied  his  breath  to  the  tube,  and  the 
jacket  swelling  rapidly  proved  that  the  whole  re¬ 
ceptacle  was  air-tight 

He  then  allowed  the  air  to  escape.  Next,  he 
took  the  bottle  and  filled  it  with  water  from  the 
sea ;  then  he  inserted,  with  some  difficulty,  and 
great  care,  the  neck  of  the  bottle  into  the  orifice  of 
die  tube :  this  done,  he  detached  the  wire  of  the 
brass  nozzle,  and  whipped  the  tube  firmly  round  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 

“  Now,  light  a  fire,”  he  cried ;  “  no  matter  what  it 
costs.” 

'The  fore  thwart  was  chopped  up,  and  a  fire  soon 
spluttered  and  sparkled,  for  ten  eager  hands  were 
feeding  it :  the  Mttle  was  then  suspended  over  it, 
and,  in  due  course,  the  ssdt-water  boiled  and  threw 
off  vapor,  and  the  belly  of  the  jacket  began  to 
heave  and  stir.  Hazel  then  threw  cold  water  upon 
the  outside,  to  keep  it  cool,  and,  while  the  men  ea¬ 
gerly  watched  the  bubbling  bottle  and  swelling  bag, 
his  spirits  rose,  and  he  took  occasion  to  explain  that 
what  was  now  going  on  under  their  eyes  was,  after 
all,  only  one  of  the  great  processes  of  Nature,  done 
upon  a  small  scale.  “  The  clouds,”  said  he,  “  are 
but  vapors  drawn  from  the  sea,  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  :  these  clouds  are  composed  of  fresh  water,  and 
so  the  steam  we  are  now  arising  from  salt-water  will 
be  fresh.  We  can’t  make  whiskey,  or  brew  beer, 
lads ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  we  can  brew  water ;  and 
it  is  worth  all  other  liquors  ten  times  told.” 

A  wild  “  Hurrah  !  ”  greeted  these  words. 

But  every  novel  experiment  seems  doomed  to 
fail,  or  meet  with  some  disaster.  The  water  in  the 
bottle  had  been  reduced  too  low,  by  vaporism,  and 
the  bottle  burst  suddenly,  with  a  loud  report.  That 
report  was  followed  by  a  piteous  wail. 

liazel  turned  pale  at  this  fatal  blow :  but,  recov¬ 
ering  himself,  he  said,  ”  That  is  unfortunate  ;  but  it 
was  a  good  servant  while  it  lasted :  give  me  the 
baler;  and.  Miss  Bolleston,  can  you  lend  me  a 
thimble  ?  ” 

The  tube  of  the  life-preserver  was  held  over  the 
baler,  and  out  trickled  a  small  quantity  of  pure 
water,  two  thimblesful  apiece.  Even  that,  as  it 
passed  over  their  swelling  tongues  and  parched 
swallows,  was  a  heavenly  relief :  but,  alas,  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  then  exhausted. 


•rKtfwSST’  FOUL  PLAY. 

Next  dxy  hunger  seemed  uppermost,  and  the  men  “  Why 
nutwed  and  chewed  their  tobacco-pouches  :  and  took  it  oi 
two  caps,  that  bad  been  dressed  wiui  the  hair  on,  “  At  le 
were  divided  for  food.  said  Hole 

None  was  given  to  Mr.  Hazel  or  Miss  Rolleston  ;  I  touch  a 
and  this,  to  do  the  pror  creatures  justice,  was  the  “  I  fee] 
first  instance  of  injustice  or  partiuity  the  sailors  need  it,  i 
had  shown.  take  any 

The  lady,  though  tormented  with  hunger,  was  will  help 
more  magnanimous ;  she  offered  to  divide  the  con-  —  after  ] 
tents  of  her  little  medicine  chest ;  and  the  globules  Helen 
were  all  devoured  in  a  moment.  and  at  tl 

And  now  tlieir  tortures  were  aggravated  by  the  ed  her,  v 
light  of  abundance.  They  drifted  over  coral  rocks,  now  it  ei 
at  a  considerable  depth,  but  the  water  was  so  ex-  They  \ 
quisitely  clear  that  they  saw  five  fathoms  down,  tore  left. 
Ihey  dtscemed  small  fish  drifting  over  the  bottom ;  an  increc 
they  looked  like  a  driving  cloud,  so  vast  was  their  The  n 
number ;  and  every  now  and  then  there  was  a  the  sky  t 
scurry  among  them,  and  porpoises  and  dog-fish  just  mov 
broke  in  and  feasted  on  them.  All  this  they  saw,  the  sun 
yet  could  not  catch  one  of  those  billions  lor  their  into  mad 
fives.  Thus  they  were  tantalized  as  well  as  starved.  The  Is 
The  next  day  was  like  the  last,  with  this  differ-  fer  inter 
ence,  that  the  sufferers  could  no  longer  endure  their  flicted  or 
torments  in  silence.  screams. 

The  lady  moaned  constantly  :  the  sailors  groaned,  mingled, 
lamented,  and  cursed.  distinguu 

The  sun  baked  and  blistered,  and  the  water  in  battle, 
glared.  in  hospit 

The  sails  being  useless,  the  sailors  rigged  them  as  O,  it 
an  awning,  and  salt-water  was  constantly  thrown  the  Ixjat- 
over  them.  and  wil 

Mr.  Hazel  took  a  baler  and  drenched  his  own  shrieking 
clothes  and  ]Miss  Rolleston’s  upon  their  bodies,  purple  vi 
This  relieved  the  hell  of  thirst  in  some  degree :  but  Towar 
the  sailors  could  not  be  persuaded  to  practise  it.  ward,  an 
In  the  afternoon  Hazel  took  Miss  Uolleston’s  the  stern 
Bible  from  her  wasted  hands,  and  read  aloud  the  ing  to  he 
forty-second  Psalm.  _  and  said. 

When  he  had  done,  one  of  the  sailors  asked  him  Am  I  j 
to  pass  the  Bible  forward.  He  did  so ;  and  in  longer  ? 
half  an  hour  the  leaves  were  returned  him ;  the  “  No,” 
vellum  binding  had  been  cut  off,  divided  and  O,  if  I  1 
eaten.  and  cry 

He  looked  piteously  at  the  leaves,  and  after  a  “  I  an 
while,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  silently.  but  with 

He  rose,  and,  with  Miss  Rolleston’s  eonsent,  proves  tl 
offered  the  men  the  leaves  as  well.  “  It  is  the  digious  t 
Bread  of  Life  for  men’s  souls,  not  their  bodies,”  clothes  v 
said  he.  “  But  God  is  merciful ;  I  think  he  will  thirst.  J 
foipve  you;  for  your  need  is  bitter.”  men,  un( 

Cooper  replied  that  the  binding  was  man’s,  but  “  I  sha 
the  pi^cs  were  God’s ;  and,  either  for  this  or  an-  at  their 
other  more  obvious  reason,  the  leaves  were  declined  “  Whs 
for  food.  “  I  me 

All  that  afternoon  Hazel  was  making  a  sort  of  me.” 
rough  spoon  out  of  a  fragment  of  wood. 

The  night  that  followed  was  darker  than  usual, 
and,  about  midnight,  a  hand  was  laid  on  Helen 
Rolieston’s  shoulder,  and  a  voice  whispered,  “  Hush ! 
say  nothing.  I  have  got  something  for  you.”  Haze 

At  the  same  time,  something  sweet  and  delicious-  stead  of 
ly  fragrant,  was  put  to  her  lips ;  she  opened  her  examine 
mouth,  and  received  a  spoonful  of  marmalade,  the  eyes 
Never  did  marmalade  taste  like  that  before.  It  dis-  out  of  th 
solved  itself  like  Ambrosia  over  her  palate,  and  even  large,  bi 
relieved  her  parched  throat  in  some  slight  degree  resignati 
by  the  saliva -it  excited.  “Don 

Nature  could  not  be  resisted  ;  her  body  took  an  oppoi 
whatever  he  gave.  But  her  high  mind  rebelled.  kill  me.” 
“  0,  how  base  I  am,”  said  she,  and  wept.  Hazel 


“  Why,  it  is  your  own,”  said  he,  soothingly  ;  “  I 
took  it  out  of  your  cabin  expressly  for  you.” 

“  At  least,  oblige  me  by  eating  some  yourself,  sir,” 
said  Helen,  “  or  (with  a  sudden  burst)  I  will  die  ere 
I  touch  another  morsel.” 

“  I  feel  the  threat.  Miss  Rolleston ;  but  I  do  not 
need  it,  for  I  am  very,  very  hungry.  But  no ;  if  / 
take  any,  I  must  divide  it  all  with  them.  But  if  you 
will  help  me  unrip  the  jacket,  1  will  suck  the  inside 
—  after  you.” 

Helen  gazed  at  him,  an(>  wondered  at  the  man, 
and  at  the  strange  love  which  had  so  bitterly  offend¬ 
ed  her,  when  she  wa^  surrounded  by  comforts  ;  but 
now  it  extorted  her  respect. 

They  un^ped  the  jacket,  and  found  some  m(^ 
tore  left.  They  sucked  it,  and  it  was  a  wonderful, 
an  incredible  relief  to  their  parched  gullets. 

The  next  day  was  a  fearful  one.  Not  a  cloud  in 
the  sky  to  give  hope  of  rain ;  the  air  so  light,  it  only 
just  moved  them  along ;  and  the  sea  ^ared,  and 
the  sun  beat  on  the  poor  wretches,  now  tortured 
into  madness  with  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  body  of  man,  in  this  dire  extremity,  can  suf¬ 
fer  internal  agony  as  acute  as  any  that  can  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  its  surface  by  the  knife ;  and  the  cries,  the 
screams,  the  groans,  the  prayers,  the  curses,  inter¬ 
mingled,  that  issued  from  the  boat,  were  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  cries  of  men  horribly  wounded 
in  battle,  or  writhing  under  some  terrible  operation 
in  hospitals. 

O,  It  was  terrible  and  piteous  to  see  and  hear 
the  lx>at-load  of  ghastly  victims,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  wild-beast  eyes,  go  groaning,  cursing,  and 
shrieking  loud,  upon  that  fair  glassy  sea,  below  that 
purple  vault  and  glorious  sun. 

Towards  afternoon,  the  sailors  got  together,  for¬ 
ward,  and  left  Hazel  and  Miss  Rolleston  alone  in 
the  stern.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  speak¬ 
ing  to  her  confidentially.  He  took  advantage  of  it, 
and  said,  “  Miss  Rolleston,  1  wish  to  consult  you. 
Am  1  justified  in  secreting  the  marmalade  any 
longer  ?  There  is  nearly  a  spoonful  apiece.” 

“  No,”  said  Helen,  “  divide  it  amongst  them  all. 
O,  if  I  had  only  a  woman  beside  me,  to  pray  with, 
and  cry  with,  and  die  with  :  for  die  we  must.” 

“  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  smd  Hazel,  faintly, 
but  with  a  cool  fortitude  all  his  own.  “  Experience 
proves  that  the  human  body  can  subsist  a  pro¬ 
digious  time  on  very  little  food :  and  saturating  the 
clothes  with  water  is,  I  know,  the  best  way  to  allay 
thirst.  And  women,  thank  Heaven,  last  longer  than 
men,  under  privations.” 

“  I  shall  not  last  long,  sir,”  said  Helen.  “  Look 
at  their  eyes.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  those  men  there  are  going  to  kill 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Hazel  thought  her  reason  was  going ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  at  the  men’s  eyes,  it  was  hers  he 
examined.  But  no ;  the  sweet  cheek  was  white, 
the  eyes  had  a  fearful  hollow  all  round  them,  but, 
out  of  that  cave,  the  light  hazel  eye,  pretematurally 
large,  but  calm  as  ever,  looked  out,  full  of  fortitude, 
resignation,  and  reason. 

“  Don’t  look  at  me,”  said  she,  quietly ;  “  but  take 
an  opportunity  and  look  at  thevi.  They  mean  to 
kill  me.” 

Hazel  looked  furtively  round ;  and,  being  enlight- 
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Both  he  nnd  Helen  listened  acutely,  and,  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  new  incident  oo- 
curred,  of  a  terrible  naturft 

hlackintosh  was  heard  to  say,  “  Serve  out  the  rum, 
no  allowance,”  and  the  demand  was  instantly  com* 
plied  with  by  Morgan. 

Then  Hazel  tou(;hed  Miss  Rolleston  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  insisted  on  her  taking  half  what  was  left 
of  the  marmalade,  and  he  took  the  other  half.  The 
time  was  gone  W  for  economy  ;  what  they  wanted 
now  was  strength,  in  case  the  wild  beasts,  maddened 
by  drink  as  well  as  hunger,  should  attack  theni. 

Already  the  liquor  had  begun  to  tell,  and  wild 
hallos  and  j’clls,  and  even  fragments  of  ghastly  songs, 
mingled  with  the  groans  of  misery  in  the  doomed 
boat. 

At  sunrise  there  was  a  ^at  swell  upon  the  water, 
and  sharp  gusts  at  intervals ;  and  on  the  horizon,  to 
windward,  might  be  observed  a  black  spot  in  the 
skv,  no  bigger  than  a  fly.  But  none  skw  that;  Ha¬ 
zel’s  eye  never  left  the  raving  wretches  in  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  boat ;  Cooper  and  Welph  sat  in  gloomy 
despair  amidships ;  and  the  others  were  huddled 
together  forward,  encouraging  each  other  to  a  des¬ 
perate  act. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  Helen 
Rolleston  awoke  from  a  brief  doze,  and  said,  “  Mr. 
Hazel,  1  have  had  a  strange  dream.  I  dreamed 
there  was  food,  and  plenty  of  it,  on  the  outside  of 
this  boat.” 

While  these  strange  words  were  yet  in  her  mouth, 
three  of  the  sailors  suddenly  rose  up  with  their 
knives  drawn,  and  eyes  full  of  murder,  and  stag¬ 
gered  aft  as  fast  as  their  enfeebled.bodies  could. 

Hazel  uttered  a  loud  cry,  “  Welch !  Cooper !  will 
you  see  us  butchered  ?  ”  and,  unshipping  the  helm, 
rose  to  his  feet. 

Cooper  put  out  his  .arm  to  stop  Mackintosh,  but 
was  too  late.  lie  did  stop  Morgan,  however,  and 
said,  “  Come,  none  of  that ;  no  foul  play  !  ” 

Irritated  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  mad¬ 
dened  by  drink,  Morgan  turned  on  Cooper  and 
stabbed  him ;  he  sank  down  with  a  groan ;  on  this 
Welch  gave  Morgan  a  fearful  gash,  dividing  his 
jugular,  and  was  stabbed,  in  return,  by  Prince,  but 
not  severely :  these  two  grappled  and  rolled  over 
one  another,  stabbing  and  cursing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boat ;  meantime,  Mackintosh  w.os  received  by 
Hazel  with  a  point  blank  thrust  in  the  face  from  the 
helm,  that  staggered  him,  though  a  very  powerful 
man,  and  drove  him  backwards  against  the  mast; 
but,  in  delivering  this  thrust.  Hazel’s  foot  slipped, 
and  he  fell  with  great  violence  on  his  head  and  arm; 
Mackintosh  recovered  himself,  and  sprang  upon  the 
stem  thwart  with  his  knife  up  and  glc.aming  over 
Helen  Rolleston.  Hazel  writhed  round  where  he 
lay,  and  struck  him  desperately  on  the  knee  with 
the  helm.  The  poor  woman  knew  only  how  to  suf¬ 
fer  ;  she  cowered  a  little,  and  put  up  two  feeble 
hands. 

The  knife  descended. 

But  not  upon  that  cowering  figure. 

[T*  be  continued.] 


cned  in  part  by  the  woman’s  intelligence,  he  ob¬ 
served  that  some  of  the  men  were  actually  glaring 
at  himself  and  Helen  Rolleston,  in  a  dreadful  way. 
There  was  a  remarkable  change  in  their  e^es  since 
he  looked  last  The  pupils  seemed  diminished,  the 
whites  enlarged  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  characteristics 
of  humanity  had,  somehow,  died  out  of  those  blood¬ 
shot  orbs,  and  the  animal  alone  shone  in  them  now ; 
the  wild  beast,  driven  desperate  by  hunger. , 

What  he  saw,  coupled  with  Helen’s  positive  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it,  was  truly’ sickening. 

These  men  were  six,  and  he  but  one.  They  had 
all  clasp-knives ;  and  he  had  anly  an  old  penknife 
that  would  be  sure  to  double  up,  or  break  off,  if  a 
blow  were  dealt  with  it. 

He  asked  himself,  in  utter  terror,  what  on  earth 
he  should  do. 

'The  first  thing  seemed  to  be  to  join  the  men,  and 
learn  their  minds :  it  might  also  be  as  well  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  secret  conference  from  going  further. 

He  went  forward  boldly,  though  sick  at  heart, 
and  said,  “  Well,  my  lads,  what  is  it  ?  ” 

The  men  were  silent  directly,  and  looked  sullenly 
down,  avoiding  his  eye ;  yet  not  ashamed. 

In  a  situation  so  terrible,  the  senses  arc  sharp¬ 
ened  ;  and  Hazel  dissected,  in  his  mind,  this  sinister 
look,  and  saw  that  Morgan,  Prince,  and  Mackintosh 
were  hostile  to  him. 

But  Welch  and  Cooper  he  hoped  were  still 
fnemlly. 

“Sir,”  said  Fenner,  civilly  but  doggedly,  “we 
are  come  to  this  now,  that  one  must  aie,  for  the 
others  to  live :  and  the  greater  part  of  us  are  for 
casting  lots  all  round,  and  let  eveiw  man,  and  every 
woman  too,  take  their  chance.  That  is  lair,  Sam, 
is  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“  It  is  fair,”  said  Cooper,  with  a  terrible  dogged¬ 
ness.  “  But  it  is  hard,”  he  added. 

“  Harder  th.at  seven  should  die  for  one,”  said 
Mackintosh.  “  No,  no ;  one  must  die  for  the  seven.” 

Hazel  represented,  with  all  the  force  langu.age 
possesses,  that  what  they  meditated  was  a  crime, 
the  fatal  result  of  which  was  known  by  experience. 

But  they  heard  in  ominous  silence. 

Hazel  went  back  to  Helen  Rolleston,  and  sat 
down  right  before  her. 

“  Well !”  said  she,  with  supernatural  calmness. 

“  You  were  mistaken,”  smd  he. 

“Then  why  have  you  placed  yourself  between 
them  and  me.  No,  no;  their  eyes  have  bdd  me 
they  have  singled  me  out.  But  what  (loei?  it  mat¬ 
ter?  We  poor  creatures  are  ail  to  die;  and  that 
one  is  the  happiest  that  dies  first,  and  dies  unstained 
by  such  a  crime.  I  heard  ever^  word  you  said,  sir." 

Hazel  cast  a  piteous  look  on  her,  and,  finding  he 
could  no  longer  deceive  her  as  to  their  danger,  and 
being  weakened  by  famine,  fell  to  trembling  and 
crying. 

Helen  Rolleston  looked  at  him  with  calm  and 
gentle  pity.  For  a  moment,  the  patient  fortitude 
of  a  woman  made  her  a  brave  man’s  superior. 

Night  came,  and,  for  the  first  time,  Il^el  claimed 
two  ^rtions  of  the  rum ;  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  Miss  Rolleston. 

He  then  returned  aft,  and  took  the  helm.  He 
loosened  it,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  unship  it  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  use  it  as  a  weapon. 

The  men  huddled  together  forward ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  boat  was  now  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps. 

Hazel  sat  quaking,  with  his  hand  on  the  helm, 
fearing  an  attack  every  moment. 


ANARCHY  AND  AUTHORITY. 

BT  MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

(SeooDd  Paper.) 

From  a  man  without  a  philosophy  no  one  can 
expect  philosophical  completeness.  Therefore  I  may 
confess,  without  shame,  that  in  trying  to  get  a  dis¬ 
tinct  notion  of  our  aristocratic,  our  middle,  and  our 
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working-claas,  with  a  view  of  testing  the  claims  of 
each  of  these  classes  to  become  a  centre  of  authority, 
I  foiled  to  complete  the  old-fashioned  analysis  which 
1  was  attempting,  and  did  not  show  in  these  classes, 
as  well  as  the  virtuous  mean  land  the  excess,  the 
defect  also.  I  do  not  know  that  the  omission  ver^ 
much  matters ;  still,  as  clearness  is  the  one  merit 
which  a  plain,  unsystematic  writer,  without  a  phi¬ 
losophy,  can  hope  to  haye,  and  as  Our  notion  of  the 
three  great  English  classes  may  perhaps  be  made 
clearer  if  we  see  their  distinctive  qualities  in  the 
defect,  as  well  as  in  the  excess  and  in  the  mean,  let 
us  try,  before  proceeding  farther,  to  remedy  this 
omission.  It  is  manifest,  if  the  perfect  and  virtuous 
mean  of  that  line  spirit  which  is  the  distinctive 
quality  of  aristocracies,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord 
Elcho’s  chivalrous  style,  and  its  excess  in  Sir  Thom¬ 
as  Bateson's  turn  for  resistance,  that  its  defect  must 
lie  in  a  spirit  not  boITf  and  high  enough,  and  in  an 
excessive  and  pusillanimous  unaptness  for  resistance. 
If,  again,  the  perfect  and  virtuous  mean  of  that  force 
by  which  our  middle-class  has  done  its  great  works, 
and  of  that  self-reliance  with  which  it  contemplates 
itself  and  them,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  performances 
and  speeches  of  Mr.  Bazlcy,  and  the  e.xcess  of  that 
force  and  that  self-reliance  in  the  performances  and 

Eches  of  the  llev.  W.  Cassel,  then  it  is  manifest 
their  defect  must  lie  in  a  helpless  inaptitude 
for  the  great  works  of  the  middle-cla.s3,  and  in  a 
poor  and  despicable  lack  of  its  self-satisfaction.  To 
oe  chosen  to  exemplify  the  happy  mean  of  a  good 
quality,  or  set  of  good  ijualities,  is  evidently  a  praise 
to  a  man ;  nay,  to  be  chosen  to  exemplify  even 
their  excess,  is  a  kind  of  praise.  Therefore  I  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  taking  Lord  Elcho  and  Mr. 
Bazley,  the  llev.  W.  Cassel  and  Sir  Thomas  Bate¬ 
son,  to  exemplify,  respective^,  the  mean  and  the 
excess  of  aristocratic  and  middle-class  qualities. 
But  perhaps  there  might  be  a  want  of  urbanity  in 
singling  out  this  or  that  personage  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  defect  Therefore  I  shall  leave  the  defect 
of  aristocracy  unillustrated  by  any  representative 
man.  But  with  one’s  self  one  may  always,  without 
impropriety,  deal  quite  freely ;  and,  indeed,  this  sort 
of  plain-dealing  with  one’s  self  has  in  it,  as  all  the 
moralists  tell  us,  something  very  wholesome.  So  I 
will  venture  to  humbly  offer  myself  as  an  illustration 
of  defect  in  those  forces  and  qualities  which  make 
our  middle-class  what  it  is.  The  too  well-founded 
reproaches  of  my  opponents  declare  how  little  I 
have  lent  a  hand  to  the  great  works  of  the  middle- 
class  ;  for  it  is  evidently  these  works,  and  my  slack¬ 
ness  at  them,  which  are  meant,  when  I  am  said  to 
“  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  humble  operation  of 
uprooting  certain  definite  evils”  (such  as  church- 
rates  and  others),  and  that  therefore  “  the  believers 
in  action  grow  impatient”  with  me.  The  line, 
again,  of  a  still  unsatisfied  seeker  which  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  idea  of  self-transformation,  of  pjrowing 
towards  some  measure  of  sweetness  and  light  not 
yet  reached,  is  evidently  at  clean  variance  with  the 
perfect  self-satisfaction  current  in  my  class,  the  mid¬ 
dle-class,  and  may  serve  to  indicate  in  me,  there¬ 
fore,  the  utter  defect  of  this  feeling.  But  these 
confessions,  though  salutary,  arc  bitter  and  unpleas¬ 
ant. 

To  pass,  then,  to  the  working-class.  The  defect 
of  this  class  would  be  the  falling  short  in  what  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  calls  those  “  bright  powers  of 
sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  action,”  of  which  we 
saw  in  Mr.  Odger  the  virtuous  mean,  and  in  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  the  excess.  The  working-class  b  so  fast 


growing  and  rising  at  the  present  time,  that  Instances 
of  thb  defect  cannot  well  be  now  very  common. 
Perhaps  Canning’s  Needy  Knife-grinder  (who  b 
dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pained  at  my  taking 
him  for  an  illustration)  may  serve  to .  give  us  the 
notion  of  defect  in  the  essential  quality  of  a  work¬ 
ing-class;  or  I  might  even  cite  (since,  though  ho 
is  alive  in  the  flesh,  be  is  dead  to  all  heed  of  criti- 
cbm)  my  poor  old  poaching  friend,  Zephariah  Diggs, 
who,  between  his  hare-snaring  and  his  gin-drinking, 
has  got  hb  powers  of  sympathy  quite  dulled,  and 
hb  powers  of  action  in  any  great  movement  of  his 
class  hopelessly  impaired.  But  examples  of  this 
defect  belong,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  bygone  age  rather 
than  to  the  present. 

The  same  desire  for  clearness,  which  has  led  me 
thus  to  extend  a  little  my  first  analysis  «f  the  three 
great  classes  of  English  society,  prompts  me  also  to 
make  my  nomenclature  for  them  a  little  fuller,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  thereby  more  clear  and  man¬ 
ageable.  It  is  awkward  and  tiresome  to  be  always 
saying  the  arbtocratic  class,  the  middle-class,  the 
working-class.  For  the  middle-class,  for  that  great 
body  which,  as  we  know,  “  has  done  all  the  great 
things  that  have  been  done  in  all  departments,”  and 
which  b  to  be  conceived  as  chiefly  moving  between 
its  two  canlinal  points  of  Mr.  Bazley  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Cassel,  but  inclining,  in  the  mass,  rather  towards 
the  latter  than  the  former,  —  for  thb  class  we  have 
a  designation  which  now  has  become  pretty  well 
known,  and  which  we  may  as  well  still  keep  for 
them,  the  designation  of  Philistines.  What  thb  term 
means  I  have  so  often  explained  that  I  need  not 
repeat  it  here.  For  the  arbtocratic  class,  conceived 
mainly  as  a  body  moving  between  the  two  cardinal 
points  of  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  but 
as  a  whole  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former,  we 
have  as  yet  got  no  special  designation.  Almost  all 
my  attention  has  naturally  been  concentrated  on 
niy  own  class,  the  middle-classs,  with  which  I  am  in 
closest  sympathy,  and  which  has  been,  besides,  the 
great  power  of  our  day,  and  has  had  its  praises  sung 
by  all  speakers  and  newspapers. 

Still,  the  aristocratic  class  is  so  import.ant  in  itself, 
and  the  weighty  functions  which  Mr.  Carlyle  pro¬ 
poses  at  the  present  critical  time  to  commit  to  it, 
must  add  so  much  to  its  importance,  that  it  seems 
neglectful,  and  a  strong  instance  of  that  want  of 
coherent  philosophic  method  for  which  Mr,  Frederic 
Harrison  blames  me,  to  leave  the  aristocratic  class 
so  much  without  notice  and  denomination.  It  may 
be  thought  that  the  characterbtic  which  I  have 
occasionally  mentioned  as  proper  to  aristocracies  — 
their  natural  inaccessibility,  as  children  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  to  ideas  —  points  to  our  extending  to 
this  class  also  the  designation  of  Philistines;  the 
Philistine  being,  as  is  well  known,  the  enemy  of  the 
children  of  light,  or  servants  of  the  idea.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  seems  to  be  an  inconvenience  in  thus 
giving  one  and  the  same  designation  to  two  very 
different  classes;  and  besides,  if  we  look  into  the 
thing  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  term  Philistine 
conveys  a  sense  which  makes  it  more  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  our  middle-class  than  to  our  aristo¬ 
cratic.  For  Philistine  gives  the  notion  of  something 
particularly  stiff-necked  and  perverse  in  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  light  and  its  children,  and  therein  it  specially 
suits  our  middle-class,  who  not  only  do  not  pursue 
sweetness  and  light,  but  who  prefer  to  them  that 
sort  of  machinery  of  business,  chapels,  tea-meetings, 
and  addresses  from  Mr.  Murjiby,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Cassel,  which  makes  up  the  dismal  and  illiberal  life 
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on  which  I  have  so  often  touched.  But  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  class  ha-s  actually,  as  wc  have  seen,  in  its 
well-known  politeness,  a  kind  of  image  or  shadow 
of  sweetness ;  and  as  for  light,  if  it  does  not  pursue 
light,  it  is  not  that  it  perversely  cherishes  some 
dismal  and  illiberal  existence  in  preference  to  light, 
but  it  is  seduced  from  following  light  by  those  mi^ty 
and  eternal  seducers  of  our  race  which  weave  for 
this  class  their  most  irresistible  charms,  —  by  worldly 
splendor,  security,  power,  and  pleasure.  Tliese  se¬ 
ducers  are  exterior  goods,  but  they  are  goods ;  and 
he  who  is  hindered  by  them  from  caring  for  light 
and  ideas,  is  not  so  much  doing  what  is  perverse  as 
what  is  natural. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  in  my  own  mind 
often  indulged  myself  with  the  fancy  of  putting  side 
by  side  with  the  idea  of  our  aristocratic  class,  the 
idea  of  Uie  Barbarians.  The  Barbarians,  to  whom 
we  all  owe  so  much,  and  who  reinvigorated  anil 
renewed  our  worn-out  Europe,  had,  as  is  well  known, 
eminent  merits ;  and  in  this  country,  where  wc  are 
for  the  most  part  sprung  from  the  Barbarians,  we 
have  never  had  the  prejudice  against  them  which 
prevails  among  the  races  of  Latin  origin.  The 
Barbarians  brought  with  them  that  stanch  indi¬ 
vidualism,  as  the  modern  phrase  is,  and  that  passion 
for  doing  as  one  likes,  for  the  assertion  of  personal 
liberty,  which  appears  to  Mr.  Bright  the  central 
idea  of  English  life,  and  of  which  we  have,  at  any 
Bate,  a  very  rich  supply.  The  stronghold  and 
natural  scat  of  this  passion  Avas  in  the  nobles  of 
whom  our  aristocratic  class  arc  the  inheritors;  and 
this  class,  accordingly,  have  signally  manifested  it, 
and  have  done  much  by  their  example  to  recommend 
it  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  who  already,  indeed, 
had  it  in  their  blood.  The  Barbarians,  .again,  had 
the  passion  for  field-sports ;  and  they  have  handed 
it  on  to  our  aristocratic  eliu>s,  who  of  this  passion 
too,  as  of  the  passion  for  asiserting  one's  personal 
liberty,  are  the  great  natural  stronghold.  The  care 
of  the  Barbarians  for  the  body,  and  for  all  manly 
exercises;  the  vigor,  good  looks,  and  bright  com¬ 
plexion  which  they  acquired  and  jperpetuated  in 
their  families  by  these  means,  —  aU  this  may  be 
observed  still  in  our  aristocratic  class.  The  chivalry 
of  the  Barbarians,  with  its  characteristics  of  high 
spirit,  fine  manners,  and  distinguished  bearing,  — 
what  is  this  but  the  beautiful  commencement  of 
the  politeness  of  our  aristocratic  class?  In  some 
Barbarian  noble  one  would  have  admired,  if  one 
could  have  been  then  alive  to  see  it,  the  rudiments 
of  Lord  Elcho.  Only,  all  tiiis  culture  (to  call  it  by 
that  name^  of  the  Barbarians  was  an  exterior  cul¬ 
ture  mainly :  it  consisted  principally  in  outward 
gifts  and  graces,  in  looks,  manners,  accomplishments, 
prowess ;  the  chief  inwaiil  gifts  which  had  part  in  it 
were  the  most  exterior,  so  to  speak,  of  inward  gifts, 
those  which  come  nearest  to  outwanl  ones;  they 
were  courage,  a  high  spirit,  self-reliance.  Far 
within,  and  unawakened,  lay  a  whole  range  of' 
powers  of  thought  and  feeling,  to  which  these  in¬ 
teresting  productions  of  nature  had,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  life,  no  access.  Making  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  difference  of  the  times,  surely  wc  can 
observe  precisely  the  same  thing  in  our  aristocratic 
class.  In  general  its  culture  is  exterior  chiefly ;  all 
the  exterior  graces  and  accomplishments,  and  the 
more  externid  of  the  inward  virtues,  seem  to  be 
principally  its  portion.  It  now,  of  course,  cannot 
i>ut  be  often  in  contact  with  those  studies  by  which, 
from  the  worhl  of  thought  and  feeling,  true  culture 
tea^.'hes  us  Ic  fetch  sweetnees  and  light :  but  its  hold 


upon  these  very  studies  appears  remarkably  ex- 
temal,  and  unable  to  exert  any  de^  power  upon 
its  spirit.  Therefore  the  one  insufficiency  which 
we  noted  in  the  pprfect  mean  of  this  class.  Lord 
Elcho,  was  an  insufficiency  of  light.  And  owing  to 
the  same  causes,  does  not  a  subtle  criticism  lead  us 
to  make,  even  on  the  good  looks  and  politeness  of 
our  aristocratic  class,  the  one  qualifying  remaA, 
that  in  these  charming  gifts,  there  should  perhaps 
be,  for  ideal  perfection,  a  shade  more  soulf 

I  often,  therefore,  when  I  want  to  distinguish 
clearly  the  aristocratic  class  from  the  Philistines 
proper,  or  middle-class,  name  the  former,  in  mv 
own  mind,  Ike  Barbarians ;  and  when  I  go  through 
the  country,  and  see  this  and  that  beautiful  and 
imposing  seat  of  theirs  crowning  the  landscape, 
“  There,”  I  s.ay  to  mj-self,  “  is  a  great  fortified  poet 
of  the  Barbarians.” 

It  is  obvious  that  that  part  of  the  working-class 
which,  Avorking  diligently  by  the  light  of  Mrs. 
Gooch’s  Golden  Rule,  looks  fbrwanl  to  the  happy 
day  when  it  will  sit  on  thrones  with  Mr,  Bazley  anS 
other  middle-class  potentates,  to  survey,  as  Jlr. 
Bright  beautifully  s.ays,  “  the  cities  it  ha,s  built,  the 
railroads  it  ha.s  made,  the  manufactures  it  h.as  pro¬ 
duced,  the  cargoes  which  freight  the  ships  of  the 
greatest  mercantile  navy  the  world  has  ever  seen," 


the  industrial  middle-class. 

It  is  notorioits  that  our  middle-class  Liberals  have 
long  looked  forward  to  this  consummation,  when 
the  working-class  shall  join  forces  Avith  them,  aid 
them  heartily  to  carry  forward  their  great  works, 
go  in  a  boily  to  their  tea-meetings,  and,  in  short, 
enable  them  to  bring  about  their  millennium.  That 
part  of  the  workinpelass,  therefore,  which  does 
really  seem  to  lend  itself  to  these  great  aims,  may 
with  propriety  be  numbered  by  us  among  the  Phil¬ 
istines.  That  part  of  it  again  which  so  much  oc¬ 
cupies  the  attention  of  philanthropists  at  present,  — 
the  part  which  gives  all  its  energies  to  organizing 
itself,  through  trades’  unions  and  other  means,  so  as 
to  constitute,  first  a  great  working-class  jwwer,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes, 
and  then,  by  dint  of  numbers  give  the  law  to  them, 
and  itself  reign  absolutely,  —  this  lively  and  inters 
csting  part  must  also,  according  to  our  definition, 
go  with  the  Philistines ;  because  it  is  its  class  and  its 
class-instinct  which  it  seeks  to  affirm,  its  ordinary 
self  not  its  best  self ;  and  it  is  a  machinery,  an  in¬ 
dustrial  machinery,  and  power  and  pre-eminence 
and  other  external  gooils  Avhich  fill  its  thoughts,  and 
not  an  inward  perfection.  It  is  wholly  occupied, 
according  to  Plato’s  subtle  expression,  with  the 
things  of  itself  and  not  its  real  self,  with  the  things 
of  the  state  and  not  the  real  state.  That  vast 
portion,  lastly,  of  the  working-class  which,  raw  and 
half-developed,  has  long  lain  half-hidden  amidst  its 
poverty  and  squalor,  and  is  now  issuing  from  its 
liiding-place  to  assert  an  Englishman’s  heaven-bom 
privilege  of  doing  as  he  likes,  and  is  lieginning  to 
jicrple.x  us  by  inarching  where  it  likes,  meeting 
Avliere  it  likes,  bawling  what  it  likes,  breaking  what 
it  likes,  —  to  this  vast  residuum  we  may  with  great 
prmiriety  give  the  name  of  Populace. 

'Thus  we  have  got  three  distinct  terms.  Barbari¬ 
ans,  Philistines,  Populace,  to  denote  roughlyr  the  three 
great  classes  into  which  our  society  is  divided ;  and 
though  this  humble  attempt  at  a  scientific  nomen¬ 
clature  falls, .  no  doubt,  very  far  short  in  precision 
of  what  might  be  required  from  a  writer  equipped 


—  it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  this  part  of  the  workin"- 
class  is,  or  is  in  a  fair  w.ay  to  be,  one  in  spirit  witk 
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with  a  complete  and  coherent  philosophy,  yet  from 
•  notoriously  unsystcmaUc  and  ui^rctending  writer, 
it  will,  I  trust,  be  accepted  as  suracient 
But,  in  using  this  new,  and  I  hope,  convenient 
division  of  English  society,  two  things  are  to  be 
I  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is,  that  since  under  all 
i  oar  class  divisions,  there  is  a  common  basis  of  hu- 
i  man  nature,  therefore,  in  every  one  of  us,  whether 
I  we  be  properly  Barbarians,  Philistines,  or  Populace, 

I  there  exists,  sometimes  only  in  germ  and  poten- 
t  daily,  some  times  more  or  less  developed,  the  same 
I  tendencies  and  passions  which  have  made  our  fel- 
'  low-citizens  of  other  classes  what  they  are.  This 
f  consideration  is  very  important,  because  it  has  great 
I  influence  in  Ix'getting  that  spirit  of  indulgence 
I'  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  sweetness,  and  which 
'  indeed,  when  our  culture  is  coi^lete,  is,  as  I  have 
I  said,  inexhaustible.  Thus,  an  English  Barbarian, 

'  who  examines  himself,  will,  in  general,  find  himself 
I  to  be  not  so  entirely  Barbarian  but  that  he  has  in 
I  him,  also,  something  of  the  Philistines,  and  even 
I  something  of  the  Populace  as  well.  And  the  s.-unc 
with  Englishmen  of  the  two  other  cliksses.  This  is 
an  experience  which  wo  may  all  verify  every  day. 
For  instance,  I  m^-self  (I  again  take  myself  as  a 
sort  of  corpus  vile,  to  serve  for  illustration  in  a  mat- 
I  ter  where  serving  for  illustration  may  not  by  every 
one  be  thought  agreeable),  I  myself  am  properly  a 
'  Philistine,  —  Mr.  Swinburne  would  add,  the  son  of 
'  a  Philistine,  —  and  though,  through  circumstances 
which  will,  perhaps,  one  day  be  known,  if  ever  the 
aflecting  history  of  my  conversion  comes  to  be  writ¬ 
ten.  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  broken  with  the  ideas 
and  the  tea-meetings  of  my  own  class ;  yet  I  have 
:  not,  on  that  account,  been  brought  any  nearer  to 
the  ideas  and  works  of  the  Barbarians  or  of  the 
j  Populace.  Nevertheless,  I  never  take  a  gun  or  a 
fishing-rod  in  my  hands  witliout  feeling  that  I  have 
in  the  ground  of  my  nature  the  self-same  seeds 
,  which,  fostered  by  circumstances,  do  so  much  to 
make  the  Barbarian ;  and  that,  with  the  Barbarian’s 
advantages,  I  might  have  rivalled  him.  Place  me 
in  one  ot'  his  groat  fortified  posts,  with  these  seeds 
of  a  love  for  field-sports  sown  in  my  nature,  with 
all  the  means  of  developing  them,  with  all  pleasures 
'  at  my  command,  with  most  whoui  I  met  deferring 
;  to  me,  every  one  I  met  smiling  on  me,  ami  with  every 
'  appearance  of  permanence  and  security  before  me 
^  and  behind  me,  —  then  I,  too,  might  have  grown,  I 
I  feel,  into  a  very  passable  ehild  of  the  established  fact, 
of  commendable  spirit  and  politeness,  and,  at  the 
j  same  time,  a  little  inaccessible  to  ideas  and  light ;  not, 

:  of  course,  with  either  the  eminent  fine  spirit  of  Lord 
Eleho,  or  the  eminent  power  of  resistance  of  Sir 
I  Thomas  Bateson,  but,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  common  run  of  mankind,. something  between 
the  two.  And  as  to  the  Populace,  who,  whether  he 
be  Barbarian  or  Philistine,  can  look  at  them  with- 
;  out  sympathy,  when  he  remembers  how  often  — 
j  every  time  tliat  we  snatch  up  a  vehement  opinion 
I  in  ignorance  and  passion,  every  time  that  we  long 
to  crush  an  adversary  by  sheer  violenee,  every  time 
I  that  we  are  envious,  every  time  that  we  are  brutal, 

'  every  time  that  we  adore  mere  power  or  success, 
j  every  time  that  we  add  our  voice  to  swell  a  blind 
j  clamor  against  some  unpopular  personage,  every 
I  time  that  we  trample  savagely  on  the  fallen  —  he 
has  found  in  his  own  bosom  the  eternal  spirit  of  the 
Populace,  and  that  there  needs  only  a  little  help 
from  circumstances  to  make  it  triumph  in  him  un- 
tamably  ? 

The  second  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  I  have  in¬ 


dicated  several  times  already.  It  is  this.  All  of 
us,  so  far  as  we  are  Barbarians,  Philistines,  or  Pop¬ 
ulace,  imagine  happiness  to  consbt  in  doing  what 
one’s  ordinary  self  likes.  What  one's  ordinary  self 
likes  differs  according  to  the  class  to  which  one  be¬ 
longs,  and  has  its  severer  and  its  lighter  side ;  al¬ 
ways,  however,  remaining  machinery,  and  nothing 
more.  The  graver  self  of  the  Barbarian  likes 
honors  and  consideration ;  his  more  relaxed  self, 
field-sports  and  pleasure.  The  graver  self  of  one 
kind  of  Philistine  likes  business  and  money-making ; 
his  more  relaxed  self,  comfort  and  tea-meetings. 
Of  another  kind  of  Philistine,  the  graver  self  likes 
trades’  unions ;  the  relaxed  self,  deputations,  or  hear¬ 
ing  Mr.  OJger  speak.  Tlie  sterner  self  of  the  Pop¬ 
ulace  likes  bawling,  hustling,  and  smashing;  the  light¬ 
er  self,  beer.  But  in  each  class  there  are  bom  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  natures  with  a  curiosity  about  their 
best  self,  with  a  bent  for  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
for  disentangling  themselves  from  machinery,  for 
simply  concerning  themselves  with  reason  and  the 
will  of  God,  and  doing  their  best  to  make  them  pre¬ 
vail  ;  for  the  pursuit,  in  a  word,  of  perfection. 

To  certain  manifestations  of  this  love  for  perfec¬ 
tion  mankind  have  accustomed  themselves  to  give 
the  name  of  genius ;  implying,  by  this  name,  some¬ 
thing  original  and  heaven-bestowed  in  the  passion. 
But  the  passion  is  to  be  found  far  beyond  those  man¬ 
ifestations  of  it  to  which  the  world  usually  gives  the 
name  of  genius,  and  in  which  there  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  talent  of  some  kind  or  other,  a  special  and 
striking  faculty  of  execution,  informed  by  the  heav¬ 
en-bestowed  ardor,  or  genius.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
many  manifestations  besides  these,  and  may  best  be 
called,  as  we  have  called  it,  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
perfection,  culture  being  the  true  nurse  of  the  pur¬ 
suing  love,  and  sweetness  and  light  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  pursued  perfection.  Natures  with  this 
bent  emerge  in  all  classes,  —  among  the  Barbarians, 
among  the  Philistines,  among  the  Populace.  And 
this  bent  always  tends,  as  I  have  said,  to  take  them 
out  of  their  class,  and  to  make  their  distinguishing 
characteristic  not  their  Barbarianism  or  their  Phil¬ 
istinism,  but  their  humanity.  They  have,  in  general, 
a  bad  time  of  it  in  their  lives ;  but  they  arc  sown 
more  abundantly  than  one  might  think,  —  they  ap- 
(lear  where  and  when  one  least  expects  it,  they  set 
up  a  fire  which  enfilades,  so  to  speak,  the  class  with 
which  they  are  ranked ;  and,  in  general,  by  the 
extrication  of  their  best  self  as  the  self  to  develop, 
and  by  the  simplicity  of  the  ends  fixed  by  them  as 
paramount,  they  hinder  the  unchecked  predominance 
of  that  class-life  which  is  the  affirmation  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  self,  and  seasonably  disconcert  mankind  in 
their  wowhip  of  machincrj'. 

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  divided 
into  Barbarians,  Philistines,  and  Populace,  we  must 
be  understood  always  to  imply  that  within  each  of 
these  classes  there  are  a  certain  number  of  aliens, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  —  persons  who  are  mainly 
led,  not  by  their  class-spirit,  but  by  a  general  humane 
spirit,  by  the  love  of  human  perfection ;  and  that 
this  number  is  capable  of  being  diminished  or  aug¬ 
mented.  I  mean,  the  number  of,  those  who  will 
succeed  in  developing  this  happy  instinct  will  be 
greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  bath  to  the  force  of 
the  original  instinct  within  them,  and  to  the  hin¬ 
drance  or  encouragement  which  it  meets  with  from 
without.  In  almost  all  who  have  it,  it  is  mixed  with 
some  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  self,  some 
quantity  of  class-instinct,  and  even,  as  has  been 
shown,  of  more  than  one  class-instinct  at  the  same 
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time ;  so  that,  in  general,  the  extrication  of  the  best 
self^  the  predominance  of  t^e  humane  instinct,  will 
very  much  depend  upon  its  meeting,  or  not,  with 
what  is  fitted  to  help  and  elicit  it.  At  a  moment, 
therefore,  when  it  is  agreed  that  we  want  a  source 
of  authority,  and  when  it  seems  probable  that  the 
right  source  is  our  best  self,  it  becomes  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  see  whether  or  not  the  things  around  us 
are,  in  general,  such  as  to  help  and  elicit  our  best 
self,  and  if  they  are  not,  to  see  why  they  are  not,  and 
the  most  promising  way  of  mending  them. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  very  absence  of  any  pow¬ 
erful  authority  amongst  us,  and  the  prevalent  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  duty  and  happiness  of  doing  as  one  likes, 
and  asserting  our  personal  liberty,  must  tend  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  any  very  strict  standard  of 
excellence,  the  belief  in  any  \ery  paramount  author¬ 
ity  of  right  reason,  the  recognition  of  our  best  self 
as  anything  very  recondite  and  hard  to  come  at. 
It  may  be,  as  I  have  said,  a  proof  of  our  honesty  that 
we  do  not  attempt  to  give  to  our  ordinary  self,  as  we 
have  it  in  action,  predominant  authority,  and  to 
impose  its  rule  upon  other  people ;  but  it  is  evident, 
also,  that  it  is  not  easy,  with  our  style  of  proceeding, 
to  get  beyond  the  notion  of  an  ordinary  self  at  all, 
or  to  get  the  paramount  authority  of  a  commanding 
best  self,  or  right  reason,  recognized.  The  immor¬ 
tal  Martinus  Scriblerus  well  says :  “  The  taste  of 
the  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature  it.self  in  the  soul 
of  man ;  till,  perverted  by  custom  or  example,  he  is 
taught,  or  rather  compelled,  to  relish  the  sublime.” 
Bat  with  us  ever}’thing  seems  directed  to  prevent 
any  such  perversion  of  us  by  custom  or  e.xamplc  as 
might  compel  us  to  relish  the  sublime ;  by  all  means 
we  are  encouraged  to  keep  our  natural  taste  for  the 
bathos  unimpaired.  I  have  formerly  pointed  out  how 
in  literature  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  centre, 
like  an  Academy,  tends  to  do  this  ;  each  section  of 
the  public  has  its  own  literary  organ,  and  the  mass 
of  the  public  is  without  any  suspicion  that  the  value 
of  these  organs  is  relative  to  their  being  nearer  a 
certain  ideal  centre  of  correct  information,  ta.ste,  and 
intelligence,  or  farther  away  from  it.  I  have  said 
that  within  certain  limits  —  which  any  one  who  is 
likely  to  read  this  will  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
for  himself  —  my  old  adversary,  the  Saturday 
Review,  may,  on  matters  of  literature  and  taste,  be 
fairly  enough  reganled,  relatively  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapiirs  which  treat  these  matters,  as  a 
kind  of  organ  of  reason.  But  I  remember  once  con¬ 
versing  with  a  company  of  Nonconformist  admin'rs 
of  some  lecturer  who  had  let  off  a  great  fire-work, 
which  the  Saturday  Review  said  was  all  noi.se  and 
false  lights,  and  feeling  my  way  as  tenderly  as  I 
could  about  the  effect  of  this  unfavorable  judgment 
upon  those  with  whom  I  was  conversing ;  “  O,”  said 
one  who  was  their  s|)okesman,  with  the  most  tran¬ 
quil  air  of  conviction,  “  it  is  trufe  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  abuses  the  lecture,  but  the  British  Banner”  (I 
am  not  quite  sure  it  was  the  British  Banner,  but  it 
was  some  newspajier  of  that  stamp)  “  says  that  the 
Saturday  Review  is  quite  wrong.”  The  speaker 
had  evidently  no  notion  that  there  was  a  scale  of 
value  for  judgments  on  these  topics,  and  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Saturday  Review  ranked  high  on 
this  scale,  and  those  of  the  British  Banner  low ;  the 
taste  of  the  bathos  implanted  by  nature  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  judgments  of  man  had  never,  in  my  friend’s 
case,  encountered  any  let  or  hindrance. 

Just  the  same  in  religion  as  in  literature.  We 
have  most  of  ns  little  idea  of  a  high  standard  to 
choose  our  guides  by,  of  a  great  and  profound  spirit,  | 


which  is  an  authority,  while  inferior  spirits  are  none; 
it  is  enough  to  give  importance  to  things  that  tUi 
or  that  person  says  them  decisively,  and  has  a  large 
following  of  some  strong  kind  when  he  says  them, 
Tliis  haWt  of  ours  is  very  well  shown  in  that  able 
and  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Hepworth  DLxon’s, 
which  we  were  all  reading  last  year,  “The  Mo^ 
mons,  by  One  of  Themselves.” 

Here,  again,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  my  memoir 
serves  me  as  to  the  exact  title,  but  I  mean  the  well- 
known  book  in  which  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  de¬ 
scribed  the  Mormons,  and  other  similar  religiouj 
bodies  in  America,  with  so  much  detail  and  such 
warm  sympathy.  In  this  work  it  is  enough  for  Mr. 
Dixon  that  this  or  that  doctrine  has  its  Rabbi  who 
talks  big  to  him,  has  a  stanch  body  of  disciples, 
and,  above  all,  has  plenty  of  rifles ;  that  there  are 
any  further  stricter  tests  to  be  applied  to  a  doctrine 
before  it  is  pronounced  important  never  seems  to 
occur  to  him.  “  It  is  easy  to  say,”  he  writes  of  the 
Mormons,  “  that  these  saints  are  dupes  and  fanatics, 
to  laugh  at  Joe  Smith  and  his  church,  but  what 
then  ’?  The  great  facts  remain.  Young  and  hij 
people  are  at  Utah ;  a  church  of  200,000  souls;  an 
army  of  20,000  rifles.”  But  if  the  followers  of  a 
doctrine  are  really  dupes,  or  worse,  and  its  promul¬ 
gators  are  really  fanatics,  or  worse,  it  gives  the  doc¬ 
trine  no  seriousness  or  authority  the  more  that  there 
shouli^  be  found  200,000  souls  —  200,000  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  multitude  with  a  natural  taste  for  the  | 
bathos  —  to  hold  it,  and  20,000  rifles  to  defend  it  j 
And  again,  of  another  organization  in  America:  j 
“  A  fair  and  open  field  is  not  to  be  refused  when  i 
hosts  so  mighty  throw  down  wager  of  battle  on  be-  j 
half  of  what  they  hold  to  be  true,  however  strange  ! 
their  faith  may  seem.”  A  fair  and  open  field  is  not  : 
to  be  refused  to  any  speaker ;  but  this  solemn  way  i 
of  heralding  him  is  ijuite  out  of  jilace  unless  he  has,  ‘ 
for  the  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  some  signifi-  : 
cance.  “  Well,  but,”  says  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  “  a  i 
theory  which  has  been  accepted  by  men  like  Judge  ' 
Edmonds,  Dr.  Hare,  Elder  Frederick,  and  Professor  | 
Bush !  ”  And  again  ;  “  Such  are,  in  brief,  the  basee  ! 
of  what  Newman  Weeks,  Sarah  Horton,  Deborah  j 
Butler,  and  the  associated  brethren,  proclaimed  in  ; 
Bolt’s  Hall  as  the  new  covenant !  ”  If  he  was  sum-  | 
ming  up  an  account  of  the  teaching  of  Plato  or  St.  ; 
Paul,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  could  not  be  more  ear¬ 
nestly  reverential.  But  the  question  is,  have  per¬ 
sonages  like  Judge  Edmonds,  and  Newman  Weeb,  \ 
and  Elderess  Polly,  and  Elderess  Antoinette,  and  , 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  heroes  and  hero-  I 
ines,  anything  of  the  weight  and  significance  for  the  ! 
best  rciison  and  spirit  of  man  that  Plato  and  St  i 
Paul  have?  Evidently  they,  at  present,  have  not;  i 
and  a  very  small  tarfte  of  them  and  their  doctrines  | 
ought  to  have  convinced  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  that  j 
they  never  could  have.  “  But,”  says  he,  “  the  mag-  ! 
netic  power  which  Shakerism  is  e.xercising  on  Ame^  , 
ican  thought  would  of  itself  comjiel  us,”  and  so  on.  i 
Now  as  far  as  real  thought  is  concerned,  —  thought 
which  affects  the  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  the  ‘ 
scientific  thought  of  the  world,  the  only  thought  , 
which  deserves  speaking  of  in  this  solemn  way,  —  ' 
America  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  hardly 
more  than  a  province  of  England,  and  even  now 
would  not  herself  claim  to  be  more  than  abreast  of 
England;  and  of  this  only  real  human  thought, 
English  thought  itself  is  not  just  now,  as  we  must 
all  admit,  one  of  the  most  significant  factors.  Nei-  i 
ther,  then,  can  American  thought  be ;  and  the  mag-  ! 
netic  power  which  Shakerism  exercises  on  American  , 
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:  thought  is  about  as  important,  for  the  best  reason 
:  and  spirit  of  man,  as  the  magnetic  power  which  the 
t  Rev.  n .  Casscl  exercises  on  Birmingham  Protes- 
[  untism.  And  as  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  our  natu¬ 
ral  taste  for  the  bathos  in  religion  —  never  get  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  best  self  and  right  reason  which  may  stand 
as  a  serious  authority  —  by  treating  the  Rev.  \V. 
Cassel  as  his  own  disciples  treat  him,  seriously,  and 
as  if  he  was  as  much  an  authority  as  any  one  else, 
so  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  it  while  our  able  and 
pcmular  writers  treat  their  Joe  Smiths  and  Deborah 
Butlers,  with  their  so  many  thousand  souls  and  so 
many  thousand  rifles,  in  the  like  exaggerated  and 
misleading  manner,  and  so  do  their  best  to  confirm 
us  in  a  bad  mental  habit  to  which  we  are  already 
too  prone. 

If  our  habits  make  it  hard  for  us  to  come  at  the 
.dea  of  a  high  best  self,  of  a  paramount  author¬ 
ity,  in  literature  or  religion,  how  much  more  do 
they  make  this  hard  in  the  sphere  with  which  we 
are  at  present  specially  concerning  ourselves,  —  the 
sphere  of  politics  !  In  other  countries,  the  govern¬ 
ors,  not  depending  so  immediately  on  the  favor  of 
the  governed,  have  everything  to  urge  them,  if  they 
know  anything  of  right  reason  (and  it  is  at  least 
supposed  that  governors  should  know  more  of  this 
than  the  mass  of  the  governed),  to  set  it  authorita¬ 
tively  before  the  community.  But  our  whole  scheme 
of  government  being  representative,  every  one  of 
our  governors  has  all  possible  temptation,  instead 
of  setting  up  before  the  governed  who  elect  him, 
and  on  whose  favor  he  depends,  a  high  standard  of 
right  reason,  to  accommodate  himself  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos ;  and  even 
if  he  tries  to  go  counter  to  it,  to  proceeil  in  this  with 
so  much  flattering  and  coaxing,  that  they  shall  not 
Bospect  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  to  be  anything  i 
very  unlike  right  reason,  or  their  natural  taste  for  the 
bathos  to  differ  much  from  a  relish  for  the  sublime. 
Every  one  is  thus  in  ^every  possible  way  encouraged 
to  trust  in  his  own  heart ;  but  “  he  that  trusteth  in 
his  own  heart,”  says  the  Wise  Man,  “  is  a  fool  ” ; 
and  at  any  rate  this,  which  Bishop  Wilson  saj’s,  is 
undeniably  true  :  “  Tlie  number  ot  those  who  need 
to  be  awakened  is  far  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  need  comfort.”  But  in  our  political  system 
everybody  is  comforted.  Our  guides  and  govern¬ 
ors  who  have  to  be  elected  by  the  influence  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  who  depend  on  their  favor,  sing 
the.  praises  of  the  Barbarians,  and  say  all  the  smooth 
things  that  can  be  said  of  them.  With  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son,  the^  celebrate  “  the  great  broad-shouldered 
genial  Lnglishra.an,”  with  his  “  sense  of  duty,”  his 
“  reverence  for  the  laws,”  and  his  “  patient  force,” 
who  saves  us  from  the  “  revolts,  republics,  revolu¬ 
tions,  most  no  graver  than  a  schoolboy’s  barring 
out,”  which  upset  other  and  less  broad-shouldered 
nations.  Our  guides  who  are  chosen  by  the  Phil¬ 
istines,  and  who  have  to  look  to  their  favor,  tell  the 
Philistines  how  “  all  the  world  knows  that  the  great 
middle-class  of  this  country  supplies  the  mind,  the 
will,  and  the  power  requisite  lor  all  the  great  and 
good  things  that  have  to  be  done,”  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  “  earnest  good  sense,  which  penetrates 
through  sophisms,  ignores  commonplaces,  and  gives 
to  conventional  illusions  their  true  value.” 

Our  guides  who  look  to  the  favor  of  the  Populace, 
tell  them  that  “  theirs  are  the  brightest  powers  of 
sympathy,  and  the  readiest  powers  of  action.” 
Harsh  things  are  said,  too,  no  doubt,  against  all  the 
great  classes  of  the  community;  but  these  things  so 
evidently  come  from  a  hostile  class,  and  are  so  man¬ 


ifestly  dictated  by  the  passions  and  prepossessions  of 
a  hostile  class,  and  not  by  right  reason,  that  they 
make  no  serious  impression  on  those  at  whom  they 
are  launched,  but  slide  easily  off  their  minds.  For 
Instance,  when  the  Reform  League  orators  inveigh 
ag.oinst  our  cruel  and  tyrannical  aristocracy,  these 
invectives  so  evidently  show  the  passions  and  point 
of  view  of  the  Populace,  that  they  do  not  sink  into 
the  minds  of  those  at  whom  they  are  addressed^  or 
awaken  any  thought  or  self-examination  in  them. 
Again,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  describes  the 
Philistines  and  the  Populace  as  influenced  with  a 
kind  of  hideous  passion  for  emasculating  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  that  reproach  so  clearly  comes  from  the  wrath 
and  excited  imagination  of  the  Barbarians,  that  it 
does  not  much  set  the  Philistines  and  the  Populace 
thinking.  Or  when  Mr.  Lowe  calls  the  Populace 
drunken  and  venal,  he  so  evidently  calls  them  this  In 
an  agony  of  apprehension  for  his  Philistine  or  middle- 
class  Parliament,  which  has  done  so  many  great  and 
heroic  works,  and  is  now  threatened  with  mixture 
and  debasement,  that  the  Populace  do  not  lay  his 
words  seriously  to  heart.  So  the  voice  which  makes 
a  permanent  impression  on  each  of  our  classes  is  the 
voice  of  its  friends,  and  this  Is  from  the  nature  of 
things,  as  I  have  said,  a  comforting  voice.  The 
Barbarians  remain  In  the  belief  that  the  great  broad- 
shouldered  genial  Englishman  may  be  well  satisfied 
with  himself;  the  Philistines  remain  in  the  beh’ef  that 
the  great  middle-class  of  this  country,  with  its  earn¬ 
est  common-sense  penetrating  through  sophisms  and 
ignoring  commonplaces,  may  be  well  satisfied  with 
itself :  the  Populace,  that  the  working-man,  with  his 
bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  ac¬ 
tion,  may  be  satisfied  with  himself.  What  hope,  at 
this  rate,  of  extinguishing  the  taste  of  the  bathos  im¬ 
planted  by  nature  itself  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  of  in¬ 
culcating  the  belief  that  excellence  dwells  among 
high  and  steep  rocks,  and  can  only  be  reached  by 
those  who  sweat  blood  to  reach  her  ? 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  candidates  for 
political  influence  and  leadership,  who  thus  caress 
the  self-love  of  those  whose  sufl’rages  they  desire,  know 
quite  well  that  they  are  not  saying  the  sheer  truth 
as  reason  sees  it,  but  that  they  are  using  a  sort  of 
conventional  language,  or  what  we  call  claptrap, 
which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  representative 
Institutions.  And,  therefore,  I  suppose,  we  ought 
rather  to  say  with  Figaro :  Qui  est-ce  qu'on  trompe 
id  ?  Now  1  admit  that  often,  but  not  always,  when 
our  governors  say  smooth  things  to  the  self-love  of  the 
class  whose  political  support  they  want,  they  know 
very  well  that  they  are  overstepping,  by  a  long  stride, 
the  bounds  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  while  they 
talk  they  in  a  manner,  no  doubt,  put  their  tonOTe  in 
their  cheek.  Not  always ;  because,  when  a  Barba¬ 
rian  appeals  to  his  own  class  to  make  him  their  rep¬ 
resentative  and  give  him  political  power,  he,  when 
he  pleases  their  self-love  by  extolling  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  genial  Englishmen  with  their  sense  of  duty, 
reverence  for  the  laws,  and  patient  force,  pleases  Ins 
own  self-love  and  extols  himself,  and  is,  therefore, 
himself  ensnared  by  his  own  smooth  words.  And 
so,  too,  when  a  Philistine  wants  to  represent  his 
brother  Philistines,  and  extols  the  earnest  good 
sense  which  characterizes  Manchester,  and  supplies 
the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  power,  as  the  Daily  News 
eloquently  says,  requisite  for  all  the  great  and  good 
things  that  have  to  be  done,  he  intoxicates  and  de¬ 
ludes  himself  as  well  as  his  brother  Philistines  who 
hear  him.  But  it  is  true  that  a  Barbarian  often 
wants  the  political  support  of  the  Philistines ;  and  he 
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unaucstionably,  when  he  flatters  the  self-love  of 
Phulstinism,  and  cxtob,  in  the  approved  fashion,  its 
enei^y,  enterprise,  and  self-reliance,  continually 
striking  out  new  paths  of  industry  and  subduing  tlie 
forces  of  nature  knows  that  he  is  talking  claptrap, 
and,  so  to  say,  puts  his  tongue  in  his  che^.  On  all 
matters  where  Nonconformity  and  its  catchwords  are 
concerned,  this  insincerity  of  Barbarians  needing 
Nonconformist  support,  and  therefore  flattering  the 
self-love  of  Nonconfonnity,  and  repeating  its  catch¬ 
words  without  the  least  real  beliet  in  them,  is  very 
noticeable.  When  the  Nonconfonnists,  in  a  trans¬ 
port  of  blind  zeal,  threw  out  Sir  James  Graham’s 
useful  Education  Clauses  in  1843,  one  half  of  their 
parliamentary  representatives,  no  doubt,  who  cried 
aloud  against  “  trampling  on  the  religious  liberty  of 
the  Dissenters  by  taking  the  money  of  Dissenters  to 
teaph  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England,"  put  their 
tongue  in  their  cheek  while  they  so  crietl  out.  And  per¬ 
haps  there  is  even  a  sort  of  motion  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison’s  tongue  towards  his  cheek  when  he  talks  of 
the  “  shriek  of  superstition,”  and  tells  the  working-class 
that  theirs  arc  tne  brightest  powers  of  sympathy  and 
the  readiest  powers  of  action.  But  the  point  on 
which  I  would  insist  is,  that  this  involuntary  tribute 
to  truth  and  soberness  on  the  part  of  certain  of  our 
governors  and  guides  never  reaches  at  all  the  mass  of 
us  governed,  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  us,  to  abate  our 
self-love,  and  to  awaken  in  us  a  suspicion  that  our  fa¬ 
vorite  prdudices  may  be,  to  a  higher  reason,  all  non¬ 
sense.  Whatever  by-play  goes  on  among  the  more 
intelligent  of  our  leaders,  we  do  not  sec  it ;  and  we 
are  left  to  believe  that,  not  only  in  our  own  eyes,  but 
in  the  eyes  of  our  representative  and  ruling  men, 
there  is  nothing  more  admirable  than  our  orainary 
self,  whatever  our  ordinary  self  happens  to  be,  — 
Barbarian,  Philistine,  or  Populace. 

'Thus  everything  in  our  political  life  tends  to  hide 
from  us  that  there  is  anything  wiser  than  our  ordi¬ 
nary  selves,  and  to  prevent  our  getting  the  notion  of 
a  paramount  right  reason.  Royalty  itself,  in  its  idea 
the  expression  of  tlic  collective  nation,  and  a  sort  of 
constituted  witness  to  its  best  mind,  we  try  to  turn 
into  a  kind  of  grand  advertising  van,  to  give  publicity 
and  credit  to  the  Inventions,  sound  or  unsound,  of  the 
ordinary  self  of  individuals.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  in  North  Germany,  having  this  very  strongly 
brought  to  my  mind  in  the  matter  of  schools  and 
their  institution.  In  Prussia,  the  best  schools  are 
Crown  patronage  schools,  as  they  are  called :  schools 
which  have  been  established  and  endowed  (and  new 
ones  arc  to  this  day  being  established  and  endowed) 
by  the  Sovereign  himself  out  of  his  own  revenues,  to 
be  under  the  direct  control  and  management  of  him 
or  of  those  representing  him,  and  to  serve  as  types  of 
what  schools  should  be. 

The  Sovereign,  as  his  position  raises  him  above 
many  prejudices  and  littlenesses,  and  as  he  can 
always  have  at  his  disposal  the  best  advice,  has  evi¬ 
dent  advantages  over  private  founders  in  well  plan¬ 
ning  and  directing  a  school;  while  at  the  same 
time  his  great  means  and  his  great  influence  secure, 
to  a  well-planned  school  of  his,  credit  and  authority. 
'This  is  what,  in  North  Germany,  the  governors  do, 
in  the  matter  of  education,  for  the  governed ;  and 
one  may  say  that  they  thus  give  the  governed  a  les¬ 
son,  and  draw  out  in  them  the  idea  of  a  right  reason 
higher  than  the  suggestions  of  an  ordinary  man’s 
oiwnary  self.  But  in  England  how  different  is  the 
part  which  in  this  matter  our  governors  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  play !  The  Licensed  Victuallers  or  the 
Commercial  Travellers  propose  to  make  a  school  for 


their  children ;  and  I  suppose,  in  the  matter  of 
schools,  one  may  call  the  Licensed  Victuallen  or 
the  Commercial  Travellers  ordinary  men,  with  d« 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  uncured ;  and  a  Sove^ 
eign  with  the  advice  of  men  like  Wilhelm  von  Hum. 
boidt  or  Schlciermacher  may,  in  this  matter,  be  i 
blitter  judge,  and  nearer  to  right  reason.  And  it 
will  be  allowed,  probably,  that  right  reason  would 
suggest  that,  to  liave  a  sheer  school  of  licensed  vict¬ 
uallers’  children,  or  a  sheer  school  of  commercial 
travellers’  children,  and  to  bring  them  all  up,  not 
only  at  home  but  at  school  too,  in  a  kind  of  odor  of 
licensed  victualism  or  of  bagmanism,  is  not  a  wise 
training  to  give  to  these  children.  And  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  I  have  said,  the  action  of  the  national  guides  or 
governors  is  to  suggest  and  provide  a  better.  But  | 
in  England,  the  action  of  the  national  guides  or  gov¬ 
ernors  is,  for  a  royal  prince  or  a  great  minister  to 
go  down  to  the  opening  of  the  licensed  victuallers’  ; 
or  of  the  commercial  travellers’  school,  to  take  the  i 
chair,  to  extol  the  energy  and  self-reliance  of  the  I 
licensed  victuallers  or  the  commercial  travellers,  to  ! 
be  all  of  their  way  of  thinking,  to  predict  full  sue- 
cess  to  their  schools,  and  never  so  much  as  to  hint 
to  them  that  they  are  doing  a  very  foolish  thin^, 
and  that  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  with  their  ! 
children’s  education  is  quite  different.  And  it  is  I 
the  same  in  almost  every  department  of  affiuts. 
While,  on  the  Continent,  the  idea  prevails  that  it  is  ' 
the  biLsiness  of  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the  . 
nation,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  means,  power,  | 
and  inibnnatlon,  to  set  an  example  and  to  provide  | 
suggestions  of  right  reason,  among  us  the  idea  is,  , 
that  the  business  of  the  heads  and  representatives  j 
of  the  nation  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  to  applaud 
the  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  showing  Itself'  vig-  j 
orously  in  any  part  of  the  community,  and  to  en-  I 
courage  its  works. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  the  political  system  of  fo^ 
eign  countries  has  not  inconveniences  which  may  , 
outweigh  the  inconveniences  of  our  own  political 
system ;  nor  am  I  the  least  proposing  to  get  rid  of 
our  own  political  system  and  to  adopt  theirs.  But  . 
a  sound  centre  of  authority  being  what.  In  this  dis-  ; 
quisition,  we  have  been  led  to  seek,  and  right  rea-  i 
son,  or  our  best  self,  appearing  alone  to  offer  such 
a  sound  centre  of  authority,  it  is  necessary  to  take  j 
note  of  the  chief  Impediments  which  hinder,  in  this  ! 
country,  the  extrication  or  recognition  of  this  right  | 
reason  as  a  paramount  authority,  with^  a  view  to 
afterwards  trying  in  what  way  they  can  best  be  ^ 
removed. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  reiiiaik  > 
how  not  only  do  we  get  no  suggestions  of  right  rea-  ! 
son,  and  no  rebukes  of  our  ordinarv  self,  from  our 
governors,  but  a  kind  of  philosopLical  theory  is  , 
widely  spread  among  us  to  the  effect,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  at  all  as  a  best  self  and  a  right  reasoo  i 
having  claim  to  paramount  authority,  or,  at  any  ^ 
rate,  no  such  thing  ascertainable  and  capable  of 
being  made  use  of;  and  that  there  is  nothing  but 
an  infinite  number  of  ideas  and  works  of  our  ordi-  ; 
nary  selves,  and  suggestions  of  our  natural  taste  for  ; 
the  bathos,  pretty  eijual  in  value,  which  are  doomed  ! 
cither  to  an  Irreconcilable  conflict,  or  else  to  a  pc^  ' 
petual  give  and  take ;  and  that  wisdom  consists  in 
choosing  the  give  and  take  rather  than  the  conflict, 
and  in  sticking  to  our  choice  with  patience  and 
good-humor.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  have 
another  philosophical  theory  rife  among  us,  to  the 
effect  that,  without  the  labor  of  perverting  ourselves 
by  custom  or  example  to  relish  right  reason,  but  by 
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continuing  all  of  us  to  follow  freely  our  natural 
taste  for  the  bathos,  we  shall,  by  the  mercy  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  and  by  a  kind  of  naturm  tendency  of  things, 
come  in  time  to  relish  and  follow  right  reason.  The 
great  promoters  of  these  philosophical  theories  are 
our  newspapers,  which,  no  less  than  our  parliament¬ 
ary  representatives,  may  be  said  to  act  the  part  of 
guides  and  governors  to  us ;  and  these  favorite  doc¬ 
trines  of  theirs  I  call,  —  or  should  call,  if  the  doc¬ 
trines  were  not  preached  by  authorities  I  so  much 
^pect  —  the  first,  a  peculiarly  British  form  of  athe¬ 
ism,  the  s'icond,  a  peculiarly  British  form  of  quiet¬ 
ism.  The  first -named  melancholy  doctrine  is 
preached  in  The  Times  with  great  clearness  and 
Wuty  of  style  ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  from  the 
example  of  the  poet  Lucretius  and  others,  what 
great  masters  of  style  this  sad  doctrine  has  always 
counted  among  its  promulgators.  “  It  is  of  no  use,” 
says  The  Times,  “  for  us  to  attempt  to  force  upon 
our  neighbors  our  several  likings  and  dislikings. 
We  must  take  things  as  they  are.  Everybody  has 
his  own  little  vision  of  religious  or  civil  perfec¬ 
tion.  Under  the  evident  impossibility  of  satisfying 
everybody,  we  agree  to  take  our  stand  on  equal  laws 
and  on  a  system  as  open  and  liberal  as  is  possible. 
The  result  is  that  everybody  has  more  liberty  of 
action  and  of  speaking  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Old  World.”  We  come  again  here  upon  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  celebrated  definition  of  happiness,  on 
which  I  have  so  often  commented :  “  I  look  around 
me  and  ask  what  is  the  state  of  England  ?  Is  not 
every  man  able  to  say  what  he  likes  ?  I  ask  you 
whether  the  world  over,  or  in  past  history,  there  is 
anything  like  it  ?  Nothing.  I  pray  that  our  unri¬ 
valled  happiness  may  last.”  This  is  the  old  story  of 
our  system  of  checks,  and  every  Englishman  doing 
i  as  he  likes,  which  we  have  alre.ady  seen  to  have 
been  convenient  enough  so  long  as  there  were  only 
the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines  to  do  what  they 
liked,  but  to  be  getting  inconvenient  now  that  the 
Populace  wants  to  do  what  it  likes  too. 

But,  for  all  that,  I  will  not  at  once  dismias  this  fa¬ 
mous  doctrine,  but  will  first  quote  another  pass.age 
]  from  The  Times,  applying  the  doctrine  to  a  matter 
of  which  we  H.ave  just  been  speaking,  —  education. 
“The  difficulty  here,”  says  The  Times,  “does  not 
reside  in  any  removable  arrangements.  It  is  inhe- 
I  rent  and  native  in  tlie  actual  and  inveterate  state  of 
j  things  in  this  country.  All  these  powers  and  j)er- 
j  sonages,  all  these  conflicting  influences  and  varieties 
t  of  character,  exist,  and  have  long  existecl,  among  us ; 
[h  they  are  fighting  it  out,  and  will  long  continue  to 
'  fight  it  out,  without  coining  to  that  happy  consum¬ 
mation  when  some  one  element  of  the  British  char¬ 
acter  is  to  flestroy  or  to  absorb  all  the  rest.”  There 
it  is ;  the  various  promptings  of  the  natural  taste  for 
the  bathos  in  this  man  and  that  amongst  us  are 
fighting  it  out;  and  the  day  will  never  come  (and, 
indeed,  why  should  we  wish  it  to  come  ?)  when  one 
man’s  particular  sort  of  taste  for  the  bathos  shall 
tyrannize  over  another  man’s ;  nor  when  right  rea¬ 
son  (if  that  may  lie  called  an  clement  of  the  British 
character)  shall  absorb  and  rule  them  all.  “  The 
whole  system  of  this  country,  like  the  constitution 
we  boast  to  inherit,  and  arc  glad  to  uphold,  is  made 
up  of  established  facts,  prescriptive  authorities,  ex¬ 
isting  usages,  powers  that  be,  persons  in  possession, 
and  communities  or  classes  that  have  won  dominion 
for  themselves,  and  will  hold  it  against  all  comers.” 
Every  force  in  the  world,  evidently,  except  the  one 
reconciling  force,  right  reason !  oir  Thomas  Bate¬ 
son  here,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  on  this  side,  Mr.  Brad- 
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laugh  on  that !  pull  devil,  pull  baker !  presented  with 
the  mastery  of  style  of  our  leading  journal,  the  sad 
picture,  as  one  gazes  upon  it,  assumes  the  iron  and 
inexorable  solemnity  of  tragic  destiny. 

After  this,  the  milder  doctrine  of  our  other  philo¬ 
sophical  teacher,  the  Daily  News,  has,  at  first,  some¬ 
thing  very  attractive  and  assuaging.  The  Daily 
News  begins,  indeed,  in  appearance,  to  weave  the 
iron  web  of  necessity  round  us  like  The  Times. 
“  The  alternative  is  between  a  man’s  doing  what  he 
likes  and  his  doing  what  some  one  else,  probably 
not  one  whit  wiser  than  himself,  likes.”  This  points 
to  the  tacit  compact,  mentioned  in  m^  last  paper, 
between  the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines,  and 
into  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  Populace  will  one 
day  enter ;  the  compact,  so  creditable  to  English 
honesty,  that  no  class,  if  it  exercise  power,  having 
only  the  ideas  and  aims  of  its  ordinary  self  to  give 
effect  to,  shall  treat  its  ordinary  self  too  seriously,  or 
attempt  to  impose  it  on  others ;  but  shall  let  these 
others,  —  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  for  instance,  in  his 
Papist-baiting,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  his  Hyde 
Park  anarchv-mongcring,  have  their  fling.  But 
then  the  Daily  News  suddenly  lights  up  the  gloom 
of  necessitarianism  with  bright  beams  of  hope.  “  No 
doubt,”  it  says,  “  the  common  reason  of  society  ought 
to  check  the  aberrations  of  individual  eccentricity.” 
This  common  reason  of  society  looks  very  like  our 
best  self  or  right  reason,  to  which  we  want  to  give 
authority,  by  making  the  action  of  the  state,  or  na¬ 
tion  in  its  collective  character,  the  expression  of  it 
But  of  this  project  of  ours,  the  Daily  News,  with  its 
subtle  dialectics,  makes  havoc.  “Make  the  state 
the  organ  of  the  common  reason  ?  ”  it  says.  “  You 
may  make  it  the  organ  of  something  or  other,  but 
how  can  you  be  certain  that  reason  will  be  the 
(quality  which  will  be  embodied  in  it  ?  ”  You  can¬ 
not  -be  certmn  of  it,  undoubtedly,  if  you  never  try 
to  bring  the  thing  about ;  but  the  (question  is,  the 
action  of  the  state  being  the  action  of  the  collective 
nation,  and  the  action  of  the  collective  nation  car¬ 
rying  naturall;^  great  publicity,  weight,  and  force  of 
example  with  it,  whether  we  should  not  try  to  put 
into  the  action  of  the  state  as  much  as  possible  of 
right  reason,  or  our  best  self,  which  may,  in  this 
manner,  come  back  to  us  with  new  force  and  au¬ 
thority,  limy  have  visibility,  form,  and  influence,  and 
help  to  confirm  us,  in  the  many  moments  when  we 
are  inclined  to  be  our  ordinary  selves  merely,  iu 
resisting  our  natural  taste  of  the  bathos  rather  than 
in  giving  way  to  it  ? 

But  no !  sa^s  our  teacher :  “it  is  better  there 
should  be  an  infinite  variety  of  experiments  in  hu¬ 
man  action,  because,  as  the  explorers  multiply,  the 
true  track  is  more  likely  to  be  discovered.  The 
common  reason  of  society  can  check  the  aberrations 
of  individual  eccentricity  only  by  acting  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  reason ;  and  it  will  do  so  in  the  main  suffi¬ 
ciently,  if  left  to  this  natural  operation.”  This  is 
what  1  call  the  specially  British  ioriii  of  quietism,  or 
a  devout,  but  excessive,  reliance  on  an  overruling 
Providence.  Providence,  as  the  moralists  are  care¬ 
ful  to  tell  us,  generally  works  in  human  affairs  by 
human  means  ;  so  when  we  want  to  make  right  rea¬ 
son  act  on  individual  reason,  our  best  self  on  our 
ordinary  self,  we  seek  to  give  it  more  power  of  do¬ 
ing  so  by  giving  it  public  recognition  and  authority, 
and  embodying  it,  so  far  as  we  can,  in  the  state. 
It  seems  too  much  to  ask  of  Providence,  that  while 
we,  on  our  part,  leave  our  congenital  taste  for  the 
bathos  to  its  natural  operation  and  its  infinite  varie¬ 
ty  of  experiments.  Providence  should  mysteriously 
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guide  it  into  the  true  track,  and  compel  it  to  relish 
ue  sublime.  At  anj  rate,  great  men  and  great  in¬ 
stitutions  have  hitherto  seemed  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  any  considerable  effect  of  this  kind.  No 
doubt  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of  experiments, 
and  an  ever-multiplying  multitude  of  explorers; 
even  in  this  short  paper  I  have  enumerated  many : 
the  British  Banner,  Judge  Edmonds,  Newman 
Weeks,  Deborah  Butler,  Elderess  Folly,  Brother 
Noyes,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  the  Licensed  Victuallers, 
the  Commercial  Travellers,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more ;  and  the  numbers  of  this  noble  army 
are  swelling  every  day.  But  what  a  depth  of  quiet¬ 
ism,  or  rather,  what  an  over-bold  call  on  the  direct 
interposition  of  Providence,  to  believe  that  these  in¬ 
teresting  explorers  will  discover  the  true  track,  or 
at  any  rate,  “  will  do  so  in  the  main  sufficiently  ” 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  if  left  to  their  natural 
operation ;  that  is,  by  going  on  as  they  are  1  Phi¬ 
losophers  say,  indeed,  that  we  learn  virtue  by  per¬ 
forming  acts  of  virtue;  but  to  say  that  we  shall 
learn  virtue  by  performing  any  acts  to  which  our 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  carries  us,  that  the  Rev. 
W.  Cassel  comes  at  his  best  self  by  Papist-baiting,  or 
Newman  Weeks  and  Deborah  Butler  at  right  rea¬ 
son  by  following  their  noses,  this  certainly  does  ap¬ 
pear  over-sanguine. 

It  is  true  what  we  want  is  to  make  right  reason 
act  on  individual  reason,  the  reason  of  individuals ; 
all  our  search  for  authority  has  that  for  its  end  and 
aim.  The  Daily  News  says,  I  observe,  that  all  my 
aigument  for  authority  “  has  a  non-intellectual  root  ” ; 
and  from  what  I  know  of  my  own  mind  and  its  in¬ 
ertness,  1  think  this  so  probable,  that  I  should  be 
inclined  easily  to  admit  it,  if  it  were  not  that,  in  the 
first  place,  nothing  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  should  be 
admitted  without  examination  ;  and  in  the  second, 
a  way  of  accounting  for  this  charge  being  made  in 
this  piarticular  instance  without  full  grounds,  appears 
to  present  itself.  What  seems  to  me  to  account 
here,  perhaps,  for  the  charge,  is  the  want  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  of  our  race,  on  which  I  have  so  often  remarked. 
I  mean,  it  being  admitted  that  the  conformity  of  the 
individual  reason  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  or  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  with  right  reason  is  our  true  object,  and  not 
the  mere  restraining  them,  by  the  strong  ann  of  the 
state,  from  Papist-baiting  or  railing-breaking,  —  ad¬ 
mitting  this,  we  have  so  little  flexibility  that  we  can¬ 
not  readily  perceive  that  the  state’s  restraining 
them  from  these  indulgences  may  yet  fix  clearly  in 
their  minds  that,  to  the  collective  nation,  these  in¬ 
dulgences  appeal'  irrational  and  unallowable,  may 
make  them  pause  and  reflect,  and  may  contribute 
to  bringing,  with  time,  their  individual  reason  into 
harmony  with  right  reason.  But  in  no  country, 
owing  to  the  want  of  intellectual  flexibility  above 
mentioi\gd,  is  the  leaning  which  is  our  natural  one, 
and,  therefore,  needs  no  recommending  to  us,  so 
sedulously  recommended,  and  the  leaning  which  is 
not  our  natural  one,  and  therefore,  does  not  need 
dispraising  to  us,  so  sedulously  dispraised,  as  in  ours. 
To  rely  on  the  individual  being,  with  us,  the  natu¬ 
ral  leaning,  we  will  hear  of  nothing  but  the  good  of 
relying  on  the  individual;  to  act  through  the  col¬ 
lective  nation  on  the  individnal  being  not  our  natu¬ 
ral  leaning,  we  will  hear  nothing  in  recommendation 
of  it.  But  the  wise  know  that  we  often  need  to 
hear  most  of  that  to  which  we  are  least  inclined, 
and  even  to  learn  to  employ,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  that  which  is  capable,  if  employed  amiss,  of 
being  a  danger  to  ns. 

ElMwhere  this  is  far  better  understood  than  here. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  an 
able  writer,  but  with  precisely  our  national  want  of 
flexibility  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  has  un¬ 
earthed,  I  see,  for  our  present  needs,  an  EnMish 
translation,  published  some  years  ago,  of  Wilhelm 
von  Humbohlt’s  book,  “  The  Sphere  and  Duties  of 
Government.”  Humboldt’s  object  in  this  book  is  to 
show  that  the  operation  of  Government  ought  to  be 
severely  limited  to  what  directly  and  immediately 
relates  to  the  security  of  person  and  property. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  one  of  the  most  l)eautitul 
and  perfect  souls  that  have  ever  existed,  u.sed  to  say 
that  one’s  business  in  life  was,  first,  to  perfect  one’s 
self  by  all  the  means  in  one’s  power,  and,  secondly, 
to  try  and  create  in  the  world  around  one  an  aris¬ 
tocracy,  the  most  numerous  that  one  possibly  could, 
of  talents  and  characters.  He  saw,  of  course,  that, 
in  the  end,  everything  comes  to  this,  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  act  for  himself,  and  must  be  perfect  in 
himself ;  and  he  lived  in  a  country,  Germany,  where 
people  were  disposed  to  act  too  little  for  themselves, 
and  to  rely  too  much  on  the  Government.  But  even 
thus,  such  was  his  fle.xibility,  so  little  was  he  in  bond¬ 
age  to  a  mere  abstract  maxim,  that  he  saw  verp 
well  that,  for  his  purpose  itself,  of  enabling  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  stand  perfect  on  his  own  foundations,  and 
to  do  without  the  state,  the  action  of  the  state 
would  for  long,  long  years  be  necessary ;  and  soon 
after  he  wrote  his  book  on  The  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Government,  AVilhelm  von  Humboldt  became 
Minister  of  Education  in  Pnissia,  and  from  his  min¬ 
istry  all  the  great  reforms  which  give  the  control  of 
Prussian  education  to  the  state  —  the  transference 
of  the  management  of  public  schools  from  their  old 
boards  of  trustees  to  the  state,  the  obligatory  state- 
examination  for  schools,  the  obligatory  state-exam¬ 
ination  for  schoolmasters,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
great  state  Universitjf  of  Berlin  —  take  their  origin. 
This  his  English  reviewer  says  not  a  wonl  of ;  per¬ 
haps  he  did  not  know  it;  it  is  possible  he  would  not 
have  understood  it  if  he  had  known  it.  But  writing 
for  a  people  whose  dangers  lie,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  side  of  their  unchecked  and  unguided  indi¬ 
vidual  action,  whose  dangers  none  of  them  lie  on 
the  side  of  an  over-reliance  on  the  stitc,  he  quotes 
just  so  much  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt’s  e.xample  as 
can  flatter  them  in  their  propensities,  and  do  them 
no  good;  and  just  what  might  make  them  think, 
and  be  of  use  to  them,  he  leaves  on  one  side.  This 
precisely  recalls  the  manner,  it  will  be  oljserved,  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  our  royal  and  noble  per¬ 
sonages  proceed  with  the  Licensed  Yictuallers. 

In  France,  the  action  of  the  state  on  individuals 
is  yet  more  preponderant  than  in  Germany;  and 
the  need  which  friends  of  human  perfection  feel  to 
enable  the  individual  to  stand  perfect  on  his  own 
foundations  is  all  the  stronger.  But  what  says  one 
of  the  keenest  of  these  friends.  Monsieur  Renan,  on 
state  action,  and  even  state  action  in  that  very 
sphere  where  in  France  it  is  most  excessive,  the 
sphere  of  education?  Here  are  his  words:  “A 
liberal  believes  in  liberty,  and  liberty  signifies  the 
non-intervention  of  the  state.  Hut  xuch  an  ideal  is 
still  a  long  way  off  from  us,  and  the  very  means  to 
remove  it  to  an  indefinite  distance  tcould  be  precisely 
the  state's  withdrawing  its  action  too  soon."  And 
this,  he  adds,  is  even  truer  of  education  than  of  any 
other  department  of  public  affairs. 

We  sec,  then,  how  indispensable  to  that  human 
perfection  which  we  seek  is,  in  the  opinion  of  good 
judges,  some  such  public  recognition  and  ectablish- 
ment  of  our  best  self,  or  right  reason,  as  culture  leads 
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gg  to  try  and  embody  in  the  state.  We  see,  too, 
the  many  inconveniences  which  come  from  its  non- 
reco<'nition,  and  the  almost  fanatical  zeal  which  op¬ 
poses  itself  to  its  recognition.  These  inconveniences 
wd  that  zeal  tlie  lover  of  perfection  must  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  in  order  to  see 
how  they  may  oe  most  fitly  dealt  with  *,  and  as  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  the  rich  varieties  of  their 
development,  or  the  lessons  they  have  to  teach  us, 
we  must  return  to  the  subject  once  more  before 
concluding. 


FRKNCH  AND  ENGLISH  EPITAPHS. 

BY  FBANCES  POWER  COBBE. 

Do  institutions  make  men,  or  men  institutions? 
Is  it  a  few  degrees  of  caloric,  or  a  varied  rainfall, 
on  which  depends  the  moral  ‘character  of  nations  ? 
Was  there  a  time  when  families  of  men  allied  in 
blood  and  language,  and  dwelling  for  unknown  ages 
on  adjacent  lands,  suddenly  received  the  sharp 
marks  of  distinctive  race,  and  evermore  transmitted 
them  to  their  posterity  ?  How  Is  it  tltat  the  amal¬ 
gam  of  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon,  Angle,  Dane,  and 
Norman,  after  eight  centuries  of  welding  makes  the 
sound  but  dull  and  heavy  metal,  we  call  the  Eng¬ 
lish  race  ?  And  why  is  that  very  similar  mi.xture 
across  the  Channel,  of  Gaul,  Roman,  Frank,  Bur¬ 
gundian,  and  Norman,  the  absolutely  difierent  light 
and  glittering  metal  which  we  call  the  people  of 
France  ?  None  of  these  queries  seem  easy  to  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  yet,  without  replying  to  one  of  the  other 
in  the  aflirmative,  how  are  we  to  look  at  the  fact  of 
the  immeasurable,  indescribable  ditlerence  between 
the  men,  women,  and  children,  the  houses,  the  sho])s, 

I  the  churches,  the  carriages,  the  cattle,  the  food,  the 
I  drink,  the  furniture,  the  crockery,  the  very  sounds 
I  and  smells  which  tloat.u]X)n  the  air,  say,  in  a  village 
,  in  Sussex,  and  in  another  village  just  over  the  way 
I  in  Normandy  ? 

I  To  take  only  one  feature  of  the  infinite  variety. 

■  If  there  be  any  place  where  we  might  deem  that 
j  human  nature  would  constantly  show  itself  the  same 
it  is  a  cemetert'.  AV’^e  may  biul4  diUerent  houses, 
wear  ditierent  clothes,  travel  in  different  guise  from 
'  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  but  when  we  come  there, 
and  only  need  the  same  narrow  trench  in  the  soil 
of  earth,  only  make  the  same  little  mound  in  the 
soil,  —  Greek  or  Barbarian,  bond  or  Ifee,  shall  not 
!  our  burial-place  be  always  alike  ?  Will  not  the 
same  bereaved  affections  of  father,  mother,  hus¬ 
band,  brother,  child,  choose  the  same  forms  of  ten¬ 
derness  for  the  poor  relics  below  V  Strange  to  say, 
it  is  not  so  !  Nowhere  do  nations  show  their  diver¬ 
gencies  more  than  in  the  treatment  of  the  dead  ; 
nor  does  it  seem  jKissible  to  classify,  under  any  head 
'  of  race  or  creed,  the  tendency  of  some  to  display 
tenderness  and  rcapect  for  the  dust  of  the  departed, 
and  of  others  to  show  a  callousness  and  indifference 
I  which  we  would  hardly  feel  for  their  worn-out  ap- 
‘  pare!. 

The  tawdriness  of  a  French  burial-ground  is  an 
M  amazement  to  the  Saxon  mind.  The  reverence  lor 
!  the  dead,  which  shows  itself  in  hanging  on  a  gilt 
j  iron  cross  little  pictures  of  fashionable  ladies  kneel- 
;  ing  at  tombs,  inscribed  d  ma  mere,  or  d  man  cousin, 
is  strange,  to  s.ay  the  least.  Bead-flowers  and 
wreaths,  twopenny  gilt  vases  containing  pajHjr  flow¬ 
ers,  all  in  frames  duly  glazed,  things  that  look  like 
chignons  and  ringlets  done  in  black  beads,  garlands 
of  immortelles  bought  in  shops  ready  inscribed  to 
the  lost  relation,  little  wooden  stools  stuck  in  the 


ground  ready  for  kneeling  friends ;  above  all,  plas¬ 
ter  casts,  large  and  sm^  of  the  eternal  Infant 
Samuel,  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  grave,  —  all 
these  are  remote  enough  from  our  rendering  of  the 
solemn  tenderness  of  death.  The  adjurations  to 
the  departed  to  pray  for  the  living  may,  of  course, 
be  accounted  for  by  Catholic  doctrines ;  but  even 
those  are  singular  in  our  eyes.  On  a  large  number 
of  French  tombs  we  have  observed  the  entreaty  to 
the  dead  child,  or  dead  young  girl,  to  intercede  in 
heaven  for  their  afflicted  survivors;  but  we  have 
never  happened  to  find  any  full-grown  man  followed 
to  the  other  world  by  the  same  request !  Now  and 
then  there  are  epitaphs  of  the  most  touching  kind, 
like  the  following :  — 

“  Ne  me  pUiimez  pu  t 
Si  vou*  wries  eombien  de  peines 
Ce  tombeau  m’a  ^par^^es!  ” 

Or  this,  a  little  more  assuming :  — 

“  SeuI  1  mon  aurore, 
iSeul  k  mon  cooebant, 

Je  8uis  seal  encore  icL*’ 

But  in  general,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  sentiment 
is  very  foreign  to  our  feelings.  On  the  grave  of  an 
infant,  of  four  months  old,  we  have  read  the  start¬ 
ling  announcement.  Son  ame  etait  agre'alAe  it  Dieu, 

“  and  so  He  took  it  back  to  Himself!  ” 

But  meretricious  as  the  ornaments  of  a  French 
cemetery  commonly  are,  and  sentimental,  if  not  silly,  f 
as  are  often  the  inscriptions  on  the'  graves,  it  must  1 
be  admitted  that  the  utter  absurdity,  the  incredible  I 

vulgarity  of  English  epitaphs  can  be  matclied  no-  t 

where  across  the  Channel.  That  poor  little  baby-  i 
soul  of  sixteen  weeks,  whose  “  agreeability  ”  is  as-  | 
serted,  is  not  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  infant  of  | 
the  same  speechless  age,  whose  Shakesperian  par-  I 
ents  inscribed  over  her  little  corpse  :  —  \ 

“  She  never  told  her  love  ! "  i 

Nor  yet  as  a  small  boy,  who  received  this  obituary 
notice :  — 

“Thouirh  we  thus  tnke  leave  of  thee  in  the  pajiers. 

We  shall  not  so  soon  forget  thine  innocent  capers!  ” 

There  is  no  “  Lady  O’Looney  ”  hidden  beneath  the 
sods  of  France,  nor  any  grenadier  like  him  of  Win¬ 
chester  :  — 

“  Who  caught  his  death  a-driulciug  cold  small  beer.” 

There  are  no  allusions  to  “  Affliction  sore,”  or  to 
that  vanity  of  “  physicians  ”  on  which  the  English 
bucolic  mind  has  evidently  gloated  for  centuries. 

No  far-sighted  prudence  combines  the  epitaph  and 
the  advertisement,  after  the  fashion  of  the  tomb  of 
Jonathan  Thompson:  — 

• 

A  gfxxl  Husband,  ami  affectionate  Father  j 
Whose  disconsolate  Widow  and  Orphans 
Continue  to  carry  on  the  Tripe  and  Trotter  business 
At  the  same  shop  as  before  their  bereavement.’’ 

Epitaphs  in  England  are  of  three  orders,  each  f 
with  two  classes.  There  is  the  commonplace  unob¬ 
jectionable  (such  as  the  mere  name  and  date,  with 
a  text  or  two  added),  and  the  commonplace  ex¬ 
tremely  objectionable,  such  .os :  — 

Affliction  sore,  Long  time  I  bore.” 

Then  there  is  the  grotesiiue  intentional,  and  the 
grotesque  unintentional.  Among  the  fbnner  we  : 
should  rank  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Foote,  of  Norwich :  —  | 

”  Here  lies  one  Foote,  whose  death  may  thousands  save, 

For  Death  hath  now  one  foot  within  the  grave.” 

And  the  one  on  Mr.  Box :  — 
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“  Here  ]iM  one  Box  within  noother, 

The  one  of  wood  wm  eery  (ood,  " 

We  cannot  uy  to  moeh  for  t  ’other.” 

Also  the  famous  one  of  Sir  John  Strange :  — 

“  Here  Ilee  an  honeet  lawyer,  ,» 

That  li  Strange!  ” 

And  Albert  Diirer’s  epitaph  for  himself,  —  certainly 
the  shortest,  and  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  — 
the  meet  inscription  lor  the  closed  door  of  the 
House  appointed  for  all  living,  the  one  word  “  £m- 
igravlt” 

Again,  there  is  Franklin’s  famous  epitaph  for  him¬ 
self; — 

“  The  Body  of 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

PaiSTin, 

Like  the  corer  of  an  old  book. 

Its  oontenU  torn  out, 

And  itripped  of  it*  lettering  and  gilding. 

Lire  here,  food  for  worms. 

»  Tet  the  work  itaelf  shali  not  be  lost. 

For  it  will  (as  he  beliered)  appear  once  mote, 

In  a  new  and  more  breutilhl  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended 
hy 

The  Acthob.” 

Or  this  one  on  a  bellows-makcr :  — 

“  Here  lire  John  Mellows, 

The  Prince  of  Oood  Fellows, 

Clerk  of  AU-hallows, 

And  maker  of  bellows, 

lie  bellows  did  mend  till  the  day  of  his  death; 

But  be  who  made  bellows  could  nerer  make  breath.” 

Orchis,  at  Manchester,  on  an  old  man :  — 

“  Here  lire  John  Hill, 

A  man  of  skill, 

Ills  age  was  fire  tiirrre  ten ; 

He  rre'er  did  good, 

Nor  erer  wouM, 

Had  be  llred  as  long  again.” 

Or  this  on  a  dyer :  — 

“  Beneath  this  turf  a  man  doth  lie, 

Who  dyed  to  lire,  and  lived  to  die.” 

As  for  the  unintentionally  grotcsiiue  epitaphs, 
they  may  be  found  in  almost  every  churchyard  in 
England.  Now  and  then,  when  we  hear  of  them, 
we  nave  a  suspicion  that  they  are  “  too  good  to  be 
true,”  but  he  who  has  had  any  experience  of  British 
monumental  stupidity,  will  hesitate  to  put  limits  to 
the  absurdity  it  may  display.  The  following  are  a 
few  which  we  recall  to  mind,  omitting  such  as  we 
happen  to  have  elsewhere  seen  in  print.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  more  simply  touching  than  the  second  line 
of  this  couplet :  — 

»IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  DALY,  4c. 
f  He  died  of  a  Quinsy, 

And  WM  buried  at  Binty." 

Or  the  third  of  this  triplet :  — 

“Here  Ileth  wrspt  In  clay. 

The  body  of  William  Wray 
— I  have  no  more  to  say.’’ 

'There  is  certainly  no  lack  of  faith  displayed  in 
the  following,  which  is,  We  believe,  to  be  found  in 
Snnbury  churchyard :  — 

“A - B — 

Left  Sunbury, 

And  started  for  Paradise, 

June  ‘Jbth,  IS—.” 

Very  different  is  the  scepdeal,  not  to  say  rollick¬ 
ing,  tone  of  the  inscription  over  a  certain  Gabriel 
Jonn :  — 

“  Here  lire  the  body  of  Gabriel  John, 

Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hnndred  and  one. 

Pray  for  his  soul,  or  let  it  alone. 

For  it  it  all  one  to  Gabriel  John, 

Who  died  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  one.” 


There  is  a  fearful  weight  of  innuendo  conveyed  in 
this  stem,  brief  notice  in  the  churchyard  of  dottca. 
Hackett,  Worcestershire:  — 

“  Here  lieth  the  body  of  John  Oaley  in  expeetaUon  of  the  Last  Dn 
Wkat  tort  of  man  ko  mar,  that  day  mill  discover.” 

We  might  rather  have  imagined  such  an  epitaph  for 
Napoleon  HI.  than  for  the  clerk  of  a  quiet  English 
pansh. 

Here  is  a  cmel  remark  on  a  doctor :  — 

”  Here  lies  the  corpse  of  Dr.  Chard, 

Who  filled  the  h^f  of  this  churchyard  ” ; 

and  a  still  more  unpardonable  one  on  a  lady,  poi. 
sibly  of  those  loquacious  tendencies  too  often  harshly 
attributed  to  her  sex :  — 

“  Here  rests  In  silent  clay. 

Miss  Arabella  Young, 

Who,  oa  the  21st  of  Hay, 

Began  to  hold  her  Contrue.” 

This  is  as  bad  as  the  unkind  hint  conveyed  in  the 
following :  — 

”  Here  lire  Margaret  Sexton, 

Who  nerer  did  aught  to  rex  one. 

Wot  like  the  woman  under  the  next  etone." 

We  know  that  next  door  neighbors  living  in 
towns  are  apt  to  dislike  each  other ;  and  we  have 
heard  a  gifted  lady  venture  on  the  splendid  scientific 
generalization,  that  “people  who  live  next  door  cd- 
way»  play  the  piano  badly.”  But  it  is  rather  too 
hard  to  cast  covert  sarcasms  afler  the  demise  of  both 
parties  on  “  the  woman  under  the  next  stone  !  ” 
The  following  is  simple,  at  all  events.  It  is  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire :  — 

“  Here  lies  the  wife  of  Simon  Stokes, 

Who  lived  and  died  like  other  folks.** 

Grief  and  selfishness  are  finely  mingled  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  by  a  widower :  — 

“  I  ’re  lost  the  comfort  of  my  life. 

Death  came  and  took  away  my  wife. 

And  now  I  don’t  know  what  to  do. 

Lest  death  should  come  and  take  me  too.” 

Grammar  is  postponed  in  the  next  to  high  poet¬ 
ical  and  moral  considerations :  — 

”  She ’s  gone  and  cannot  come  to  we. 

But  we  shall  shortly  go  to  she.” 

Another  is  grossly  personal :  — 

“  Reader !  wherever  thou  be,  oh,  tread  not  hard. 

For  Tadlow  lies  all  over  this  churchyard.” 

In  the  churchyard  of  St.  John,  Worcester,  there 
is  an  epitaph  which,  if  brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit, 
has  high  claim  to  that  character.  The  arrangement 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  is,  at  all  events,  original.  It 
reads  thus  —  _ 

**  Honest  John 
’s  dead  and  gone  !  ** 

A  “  happy  conceit,”  it  was  doubtless  thought,  in 
1640,  to  write  over  a  member  of  Parliament  named 
White :  — 

**  Here  lies  a  John,  a  burning,  shining  light. 

Whose  name,  life,  actions,  ^1  alike  wore  White  !  *’ 

Tlie  following  would  be  set  down  as  Irish,  but  we 
believe  may  clain^  a  Saxon  origin  :  — 

'*  Ab,  cruetlieath !  Why  so  unkind, 

To  tuke  her,  and  leave  me  behind  I 
Better  to  bare  taken  both  or  neither,  , 

It  would  bars  been  more  kind  to  the  survivor !  ” 

But  of  the  following  there  can  be  no  mistake :  — 

”  Under  this  stone  lie  two  babies  dear. 

One  is  buried  in  Connaught,  and  the  other  here.” 

The  monument  —  is  it  needful  to  say  V  —  is  in  Ire¬ 
land,  in  Athlone  churchyard. 
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Another  Irish  epitaph,  in  Ballindown,  County 
^go,  runs  thus :  — 

u  Teranoe  HcDonogh  li«t  within  thii  grave. 

That  saya  enough ;  fbr  all  that  ’■  generoue,  brave, 
Faoetioue,  friendly,  witty,  Juat,  and  good. 

In  this  loved  name  is  fully  understood  ( 

For  it  includes  whate’er  we  virtue  call. 

And  is  the  hieroglyphic  of  them  all.” 

That  “  facetiousness  ”  is  a  virtue,  and  a  virtue  to 
be  inscribed  on  a  tombstone,  is  a  rather  nctv  idea  to 
us,  still,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 
A  curious  study  of  national  character,  and  also  of 
the  character  of  different  ages  and  classes,  might  be 
made  by  noting  the  special  qualities  selected  for 
spprovid,  and  of  the  many  human  merits  heaped  on 
the  deserving  and  undeserving  dead.  As  none  but 
an  Irishman  would  have  chosen  “  facetious  ”  as  a 
choice  epithet  of  approval,  so  none  but  an  Italian 
would  have  praised  a  deceased  marquis,  scion  of  one 
of  the  great  nistoric  houses  of  Florence,  by  describing 
him  (as  we  have  seen  on  his  funeral  tablet)  as  re¬ 
markable  for  frugalUy.  An  English  nobleman  would 
hardly  have  accept^  the  phrase  as  laudatory,  and 
as  to  an  Irish  one,  no  more  cruel  outrage  could  be 
perpetrated  on  his  helpless  corpse,  than  to  a  place 
over  it  such  a  word. 

We  have  always  felt  satisfied  that  that  most  deli¬ 
cious  of  all  epitaphs  which  celebrates  the  virtues  of 
Lady  OTjOoney,  must  have  been  composed  by  her 
confidential  maid.  We  only  repeat  it  here  to  illus¬ 
trate  our  hypothesis :  — 

“  Here  lies  Lady  O’Loonfy, 

Orcat  niece  of  Burke,  commonly  called  *  The  Sublime,’ 


(Do  wc  not  know  how  often  the  departed  lady  must 
We  told  her  maid  of  her  distinguished  relationship, 
and  of  Burke’s  sobriquet 


“  She  wai  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious  ; 

SThe  “  blandness  ”  had  been  a  matter  of  remark 
ownstairs ;  the  “  passionateness,”  alas  !  perhaps  a 
matter  of  e.xpericnce.  The  conjunction  of  the  two 
qualities,  and  the  simple  unvarnished  veracity  by 
which  they  are  followed  by  deep  piety,  speak  trum- 
pet-tongued  for  the  integrity  of  the  faithful  domes¬ 
tic.) 

“  Alio  she  painted  in  waterMtolors, 


(“  Also  ”  leads  up  finely  from  the  deep  religiousness 
to  the  great  event  of  Lady  O’lxmney’s  life.) 


And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  Exhibition, 


(Where,  O  where,  and  when,  was  held  the  E.\hibition 
which  should  have  been  made  forever  memorable  by 
the  “  several  pictures  ”  of  the  gifted  lady  which 
adorned  its  walls,  —  the  Exhibition  which  to  her 
devoted  follower  was  manifestly  the  only  Exhibition 
in  the  world  worthy  of  the  name  ?) 


”  She  was  6rst  cousin  of  Lady  Jones, 

(Crowning  triumph  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
valuable  genealogical  indication.) 


“  And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !  ” 

(Xamely,  of  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply-religious 
ladies ;  of  artists  and  exhibitors  in  water-colors ; 
and,  above  all,  of  cousins-gemian  to  Lady  Jones. 
The  sudden  turn  of  this  phrase  to  the  Scriptural  and 
prophetic  utterance  after  the  more  didactic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  epi¬ 
taph,  is  on^of  the  most  striking  in  the  range  of  lit¬ 
erature.  The  mantle  of  Lady  O’Looney’s  bland 
religion  had  certsunly  descended  —  probably  with 
the  rest  of  her  wanlrobe  —  to  her  encomiast) 

To  leave  these  speculations ;  shall  we  class  among 
the  intentionally  or  unintentionally  grotesque  epi¬ 
taphs  the  following,  composed  by  three  Scotch 


friends,  to  whom  the  person  commemorated  had  left 
a  legacy,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  they  would 
honor  him  by  some  record  of  their  regrets  ?  The 
first  friend  composed  the  line  which  naturally 
opened  the  epitaph :  — 

“  Provost  Peter  Pattenon  wai  Provoot  of  Dundee, 

The  second  added :  — 


“  Provoet  Peter  Paltersou,  here  lies  be. 

The  third  could  suggest  no  other  conclusion  than 
“  Hallelujah !  Ballelujee  !  ” 

The  following  must  have  been  flattering  to  the 
bereaved  widower:  — 


**  Here  lies  the  body  of  Mary  Ford, 

Whose  soul,  we  trust,  is  srith  the  Lon] ; 

But  if  for  hell  she ’s  changed  this  life, 

’T  is  better  than  being  John  Ford’s  wife.” 

We  wonder  whether  the  old  bachelor  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  next  would  have  indorsed^the  epitaph 
provided  for  him :  — 

“At  threescore  winters’  end  I  died, 

A  cheerless  being,  ione  and  sad : 

The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied, 

And  wished  my  father  never  had  !  ” 

There  are  de  par  le  monde  a  number  of  epitaphs 
the  absurdity  of  which  consists  in  the  substitution 
of  a  wrong  name  for  the  deceased  person,  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  exigencies  of  the  poet.  One  of  them 
runs  thus ;  — 

“  Uodemeath  this  ancient  pew. 

Lie  the  remains  of  Jonathan  Blue, 

HU  name  was  Black,  but  that  would  n’t  do.” 

And  another :  —  •  ■ 

“  r ndemeath  this  stone  a^l  threescore  ami  ten,  ! 

Lie  the  remains  of  William  Wooil-ben.”  J 

(For  Hen,  read  Cock  —  Cock  would  n’t  come  in  rhyme.)  | 

We  confess  we  are  sceptical  aliout  the  authentic!-  | 
ty  of  these  various  readings,  as  also  of  the  epitaph  on  I 
the  architect  Trollope :  —  | 

“  Here  lies  William  Trollope,  ] 

Who  made  these  stones  roU  up  t  * 

When  death  took  his  soul  up.  1 

His  body  filled  this  hole  up.”  ! 

No  doubts,  however,  attach  to  the  sweet  agricul-  | 
tural  simplicity  which  breathes  through  the  tbllow-  I 

>ng:—  ? 

**  Here  I  lies,  and  no  irontler  I 'm  dead,  f 

For  the  wheel  of  a  wagon  went  over  my  head.-* 

A  very  facetious  story  is  told  in  some  quarters  of 
a  pauper,  who  having  died  in  a  workhouse,  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  most  economical  fashion.  The  mas¬ 
ter  proposed  to  inscribe  over  his  tombstone :  — 

^  Thomas  Thorps, 

Bis  corpse.** 

The  guardians  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  in¬ 
dignantly  forbade  such  a  profligate  expenditure  of 
the  rates,  and  ordered  the  epitaph  to  be  curtailed 
thus :  — 

“Thorps’ 

Corpse.” 

The  narrators  of  this  anecdote  arc  grossly  ignorant 
of  Poor-law  management.  Any  tombstone,  or  any 
epitaph  whatever  for  a  pauper,  would  never  have 
been  tlreamed  of  by  either  master  or  guardians. 

Perhaps  the  most  absurd  of  all  epitaphs  is  that  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  pyrotechnist  who  die<l  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  had  been  immensely 
struck  by  an  inscription  on  the  grave  of  the  great 
musical  composer  Purcell :  — 

I  **  He  U  gone  where  alone  his  melodies  can  be  exceeded.** 

Fired  by  laudable  ambition  to  secure  such  praise, 

Mr.  B.  requested  that  over  his  tomb  might  be  writ¬ 
ten:—  i 
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“  Be  b  guM  where  alooe  bb^eworto  can  be  exceeded.” 

After  all  these  ridiculous  instances  of  grotesc^ue 
epitaphs,  we  hare  no  heart  to  speak  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  class  of  mortuary  inscriptions, — the  few,  the  very 
few,  in  English,  which  are  really  good ;  good  either 
as  poetry,  or  b^ause  their  directness  and  simplicity 
make  them  affecting. 

Certainly  we  cannot  class  with  cither  of  these  the 
last  we  shall  quote,  a  real  epitaph,  and  a  whole  sat¬ 
ire  too:  — 

“  He  Ured  and  dbd  n  true  OhrbUan, 

He  loved  his  friends,  and  Mated  kit  entmiei  !  ” 


DAYS  AND  NIGUTS  IN  PERSIA. 

BT  ARMIiriUS  vAbBtRY. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  September  that  I  p.asscd 
through  the  gate  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  at  Teheran.  I 
was  dressed,  in  the  costume  of  a  Bagdad  Sunnite 
Dervish.  A  long  entari  reached  to  my  feet,  and  I 
wore  a  red  girdle,  and  a  maschlach,  striped  with 
black,  my  head  being  wound  round  with  the  keffie, 
which  was  as  elegant  as  it  was  comfortable.  A  car¬ 
avanserai,  a  little  way  out  of  the  town,  was  fi.xed 
upon  as  the  rendezvous  for  our  small  party.  Here 
those  who  were  to  be  fellow-travellers  made  ac- 
(|uaintancc  with  one  another ;  bales  of  goods  were 
freshly  fastened  and  packed ;  and,  after  the  animals 
had  been  duly  fed,  we  set  out.  Our  caravan  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  thirty  mules,  some  horsemen,  a  few 
Mollah  pilgrims  returning  home  from  Mesched,  a 
sprinkling  of  artisans  and  merchants,  and  iny  insig¬ 
nificant  self.  Shah  Abdul  Azim  is  held  in  particu¬ 
lar  esteem  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teheran  for  pil¬ 
grimages.  In  the  da^-time,  aiid  particularly  in  the 
afternoon  hours,  there  is  usually  a  great  bustle  at  it. 
One  sJways  meets  numbers  of  finmy-dressed  ladies, 
who,  mounted  like  men  upon  splendid  steeds,  ride  in 
and  out  with  Mirzas  and  Khans,  and  numerous  suites. 
European  carriages,  of  which  the  court  alone  makes 
use  here,  are  al^  occasionally  met ;  for,  although 
pilgrim^cs  are  undertaken  to  Shah  Abdul  Azim,  it 
IS  likewise  made  a  place  for  carousal  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Teheran.  As  I  proceeded  thither  in  the 
midnight  hours,  the  quiet  which  reigned  around  es¬ 
pecially  struck  me.  Almost  with  the  clearness  of 
day,  the  moon  illuminated  the  chain  of  mountains  on 
the  left,  as  well  as  the  richly-gilded  cupola  under 
which  the  holy  Shah  Abdul  Azim  reposes.  After 
having  ridden  about  an  hour,  some  of  the  members 
of  our  caravan  began  to  break  the  monotony  of  our 
nocturnal  procession  by  conversing  aloud.  The  cara¬ 
van  forms  an  entire  company ;  but,  as  is  natural,  each 
member  enters  into  a  more  or  less  close  relationship 
with  some  other  earlier  acipiaiutance,  or  a  mutual 
object  afibrds  ground  for  a  moser  familiarity.  1  had 
selected  as  a  companion  a  young  Scid  from  Bagdad, 
who,  as  Rauzechan  (religious  singer)  by  profession, 
had  undertaken  a  tour  to  Southern  Persia.  Kau- 
zechan  means  strictly  those  who  sing  in  dirges  the 
death  of  the  famous  martyr  Hussein,  and  they  are 
therefore  highly  fanatical  Shiites.  Our  friendship 
may  thus  appear  somewhat  remarkable;  but  the 
Seid,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Bagdad,  and  subject  to  the 
Porte,  had  no  apprehension  in  forming  a  closer  inti¬ 
macy  with  an  Effendi.  He  led  me  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  caravan,  and  as  he  was  a  merry  fellow, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  special  craft  as  elegiac  professor, 
sang  the  most  frivolous  songs,  he  immediately  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  with  the  whole  compatn',  and  his 
introduction  proved  very  useful  to  me.  In  order  to 
gain  his  favor  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest,  I  was  care¬ 


ful  as  to  my  relimous  conversation*  at  our  first 
meeting.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  committing  one’s  self  in 
this  respect,  as  the  Persians  are  very  fond  of  contn>. 
versy,  and  gladly  engage  in  a  dispute  with  Chri*. 
tians,  Gebers,  and  most  readily  of  ml  with  Sunnites. 

I  thought  to  myself  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  this  hereafter,  and  took  advantage 
of  my  joyous  frame  of  mind,  rather  than  give  my. 
self  up  to  contemplation  of  my  hazardous  e.xcursion. 
Some  years  before,  a  couplet  from  a  Persian  poet 
was  enough  to  throw  me  into  ecstasy;  now  I  am 
travelling  as  an  Oriental  grafted  on  to  the  Oriental 
stock  in  a  manner  allowed  to  few  Europeans. 

The  magnificence  of  the  weather  also  contributed 
greatly  to  my  enjoyment  I  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  describe  the  beauty  of  a  moonlight  September 
night  in  Persia.  The  atmosphere  is  so  clear,  the 
calm  so  refreshing,  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  and 
of  isolated  trees  and  ruins  so  fantastic.  The  caravan 
moves  forward  in  a  small  train.  The  bells  which 
hang  on  the  animals  drawing  the  teams  give  forth 
a  melancholv,  monotonous  sound ;  while  the  Incom¬ 
parably  sublime,  star-bespangled  heaven  so  strikes 
the  soul  of  an  Occidental,  that  he  entirely  disregards 
the  waste  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country.  The 
way  from  Shah  Abdul  Azim  to  the  lower  chain  of 
mountains  is  over  rolling  stones,  ditches,  and  empty 
beds  of  rivulets ;  still,  I  little  regarded  difficulties, 
and,  trusting  to  the  safe  footing  of  my  little  donkey, 
followed  the  Intiniations  of  my  Seid,  who  could  re¬ 
late  a  different  history  of  each  star.  For  each  star 
has  a  separate  fable,  its  good  and  its  bad  intluence ; 
and  I  should  have  lost  much  favor  with  him  had  1 
not  seemed  to  give  unlimited  faith  to  his  words. 
The  Pleiades  had  already  sunk  below  the  western 
horizon  when  we  ascended  the  hill  near  Karlzek, 
upon  the  other  side  of  which  was  our  first  station, 
kenaregird.  Yet  once  again  I  cast  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  nocturnal  landscape,  and,  as  we  descend 
to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  the  niooulight 
gradually  melts  away  before  the  approach  of  day¬ 
break.  As  soon  as  the  morning  star  ap[iears  In  the 
firmament,  the  caravan  hails  in  him  the  newly  ap¬ 
proaching  morn.  The  most  pious  of  the  company, 
at  the  same  time,  intones  an  Ezan,  as  my  Seid  now 
did.  The  short  jierlod  of  twilight  is  made  use  of 
for  washing,  and,  before  the  points  of  the  first  sun¬ 
beam  appear,  the  caravan  halts  a  short  time  for 
prayer.  The  animals  stand  <]uletly,  their  heads  bent 
‘to  the  earth;  the  riders,  turned  towards  the  west, 
kneel  in  a  line,  and  in  the  humble,  contrite  attitude 
peculiar  to  the  Mohammedans.  Amid  the  melodi¬ 
ous  sounds  of  the  first  Allah  Ekber,  Phoebus  blesses 
the  travellers  with  his  appearance.  After  sunrise 
we  ride  on  for  a  short  time,  as  the  earlier  or  later 
nightly  departure  depends  ujion  the  distance  from 
the  station.  We  therefore  fix  our  first  resting-place 
here,  while  the  sun’s  scorching  rays  make  us  feel 
how  much  a  shelter  for  all  is  needed  !  We  turn 
into  a  spacious  caravanserai.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  village  of  Kenaregird.  As  the  name  even  of 
Kenaregird  (”  the  border  of  the  sand  ”)  implies,  there 
stretches  in  an  easterly  direction  from  this  village 
the  great  salt-desert,  called  Deshti  Kuvir.  This 
iiiiist  be  a  terrible  tract  of  land ;  and,  although 
I  should  doubt  its  being  more  dreadfdl  and  wild 
than  the  celebrated  Cbalata,  which  is  to  be  found 
between  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  or  many  spots  in  the 
great  Hyrcanlan  desert,  still  1  cannot  sulliciently 
express  my  astonishment  at  not  having,  in  all  my 

•  It  ta  scarcely  neceiiiiry  to  isy  that  Mr.  Vimbery  travelled 
through  Central  Alia  in  the  dUfuiae  of  a  Derrish. 
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winderings  in  Persia,  met  with  a  single  natire  who 
had  penetrated  'this  desert,  or  tliat  portion  which 
lies  between  Kenaregird  and  Tebbes. 

The  Persian,  when  he  speaks  of  Deshti  Knvir, 
has  always  a  number  of  horrible  tales,  which  are 
interlarded  with  elves,  demons,  and  other  bad  spirits 
called  up  by  his  spiriting,  and  with  these  horrors  of 
the  desert  he  strives  to  frighten  his  hearer.  There 
is  also  a  legend  in  Persia  which  tells  that  Shainr, 
the  murderer  of  Hussein,  and  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
Shiite  Persians,  was  the  <janse  of  the  desolation  of 
this  region.  Tormented  with  a  guilty  conscience, 
he  sought  refuge  here,  his  mere  appearance  being 
sufficient  to  tninsform  the  once  flourishing  country 
into  a  salt  and  barren  desert.  From  his  sweat  the 
nnfathomed  salt-pools  spring,  and  marvellously  ter¬ 
rible  is  the  Kebir  Kuh,  where  the  bad  Shamr  dwells. 
Woe  to  the  traveller  who,  beguiled  by  itjnii  fatuns 
light,  comes  into  the  neighborhood  !  Such  tales  my 
f^ow-travellers  recounted  to  me  of  the  Persian  salt 
desert. 

Arrived  in  the  carav.an8erai,  all  in  a  short  time 
link  down  in  some  shady  nook :  in  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  nomad  town  changes  its  a-spects  to  a 
busy  colony.  While  the  beasts  bite  eagerly  of  the 
dry  barley  straw,  the  Persian  makes  his  meagre  re¬ 
past  The  rich  put  themselves  into  the  bands  of 
their  servants,  to  get  their  jjcrsons  rubbed  and  their 
limbs  stretched  out;  and  hardlv  has  one  recovered 
breath  from  the  hardships  of  hist  station,  when 
breakfast  is  ready,  and  after  it  each  betakes  himself 
to  rest  Sleep  is  given  up  at  night,  for  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  we  commonly  travel  then,  and  rest  in 
the  mid-hours  of  the  day.  The  beasts  follow  the 
same  rule.  Before  sunset  they  are  curried  and 
rubbeil  down,  the  pilaf-pot  is  set  up,  and,  about  an 
hour  before  setting  out,  supper  is  eaten.  Dervishes 
or  other  privileged  lazy  fellows,  by  God’s  grace, 
have  a  much  easier  part  than  many  travellers.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  station,  the  Dervish,  without  troubling 
himself  about  anything,  gives  himself  up  to  rest ; 
and  when  the  smoke  of  the  kettle  announces  supper, 
he  takes  his  keschkul  ^a  vessel  formed  of  a  cocoa- 
nut)  on  his  arm,  and  with  a  powerful  jahu  !  jahakh ! 
and  with  an  assurance  which  is  really  wonderful, 
approaches  each  separate  group.  Each  gives  him 
a  portion.  After  he  has  terminated  his  round  ho 
mixes  all  together,  and  he  is  safe  to  have  secured, 
if  not  a  sumptuous,  at  least  a  plentiful  supper. 

“  He  has  no  provision  with  him,  cooks  nothing,  and 
vet  he  has  enough,”  say  the  Orientals,  “  for  his 
kitchen  is  furnished  by  God.” 

From  Kenaregird  our  second  station  was  through 
the  desert.  It  is  a  long  tongue  of  land  of  Deshti 
'Knvir,  of  which  the  soutneni  bonlers  reach  nearly 
to  Kum.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  the  station  Hauz-i- 
j  Sultan  (the  reservoir  of- the  Sultan),  which  consists 
j  of  a  large  caravanserai,  to  which  a  subterraneous 
!  Mucduct  is  conveyed.  By  this,  w.ater  is  procured, 

I  Which,  being  much  required,  is  very  dear  in  the 
j  whole  vicinity. 

jj  When  we  had  quitted  Kcnareginl,  and  had  trav- 
'  elled  about  an  hour  in  the  desert,  the  waste  region 
was  suddenly  lightened  up  by  moonshine,  and  grew 
j  more  and  more  romantic.  The  stillness  of  night, 
which  in  the  great  desert  seems  redoubled,  affects 
I  the  traveller  inexpressibly.  The  anticipation  that 
I  was  yet  to  travel  through  the  still  greater  desert 
of  Central  Asia,  led  the  eye  to  delight  itself  all  the 
more  with  the  wonderful  spectacle.  Nowhere  in 
the  dusky  horizon  docs  the  eye  meet  a  point  of  rest ; 
j  only  here  and  there  the  columns  of  sand  rise  high 
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towards  heaven,  tossed  up  by  the  wind.  Tliey 
dance  from  one  spot  to  another,  like  nightly  ghosts ; 
and  it  is  conceivable  enough  to  me  that  fearful 
souls  would  look  upon  them  as  phantoms  la.shed  by 
furies.  My  fellow-traveller  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
litter  class,  for  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  burnous, 
thrust  himself  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  caravan, 
and  did  not  venture  even  to  look  out  on  the  desert 
around  him. 

It  was  towards  midnight,  when  we  heard  from 
the  distance  a  monotonous  ring  of  bells,  and,  as  I 
soon  learned,  this  was  from  a  large  caravan  which 
had  set  out  an  hour  before  us.  We  redoubled  our 
steps  in  order  to  overtake  it;  but  hardly  had  we 
advanced  a  hundred  paces,  when  an  insupportable 
smell  began  to  oppriiss  us.  The  Persians  knew  at 
once  the  cause  of  it.  We  moved  faster,  but  the 
stench  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  when,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  curiosity,  I  inquired  about  it,  I  got  for 
answer  that  this  was  a  caravan  of  the  de^.  A 
caravan  of  the  dead,  I  thought;  that  is  singular; 
and  I  hurried  to  my  neighbor  to  get  an  explanation. 
He  calleil  out  to  me,  “  Go  on,  go  on,”  and  after  a 
powerful  spurring  of  his  little  ass,  already  hard 
enough  pressed,  he  came  up  to  me  as  I  was  joining 
the  aforesaid  caravan,  which  consisted  of  about  forty 
horses  and  mules,  laden  with  coffins,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  three  mounted  Arabs.  Everybody  strove 
hard  to  reach  it.  in  order  to  get  past  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  that  met 
my  eyes  when  I  came  up  with  one  of  the  riders. 
His  nose  and  mouth  were  covered,  his  yellow  face 
showed  yet  more  ghastly  by  the  moonlight.  In 
spite  of  the  unendurable  stench,  I  could  not  help 
asking  him  some  questions.  Tlie  Arab  told  me  that 
he  liad  already  conveyed  these  dead  ten  days,  and 
had  to  conduct  them  for  twenty  days  more  before 
he  could  reach  Kerbela,  the  snot  where  these  pious 
persons,  who  had  died  for  the  love  of  Imam  Hussein, 
were  permitted  to  be  buried.  This  custom  is  general 
in  all  Persia;  and  whenever  means  permit,  they 
onler  them.selves  to  be  transported  from  the  distant 
Khorassan  to  Kerbela,  to  be  placed  in  the  same  earth 
in  which  the  beloved  Imam  Hussain  rests. 

W'hen  we  had  left  the  caravan  of  the  dead  with 
its  choking  o<lor  far  behind  ns,  I  turned  to  take  a 
glance  at  this  weird  procession.  The  boasts  laden 
with  the  long  coffins  burieil  their  heads  deep  in  their 
necks;  the  riders  occupied  themselves  with  urging 
the  horses  on  with  hollow  cry.  Such  a  sight,  in 
whatever  neighborhoo<l,  would  be  gloomy  enough, 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  desert  it  was  something 
indescribably  mournful.  The  corjises  often  become 
mangled  in  a  frightful  fashion  in  their  (supposed) 
spot  of  eternal  rest ;  yet  the  Persians  have  thought 
fit  to  maintain  this  custom  for  six  hundred  years. 
For  whoever  comes  to  Kerbela  has  the  sweet  hope 
pf  finding  himself  on  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  in 
the  immediate  neighlxirhood  of  the  holy  martyr, 
and  from  hence,  under  his  conduct,  of  (lassing  to 
the  Over-green  plains  of  Paradise.  We  reached 
Ilauz-i-Siiltan  just  at  the  rise  of  the  morning  star, 
but  nothing  of  great  importance  befell  us  there. 
Early  next  morning  Kuni  appeared  in  the  distance 
witli  its  many  green  cupolas,  the  rich  gildeil  one 
lightened  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It  is  the 
holy  town  of  the  Persian  ladles.  Here  rests  Fatima, 
the  sister  of  Iman  Riza,  who,  ont  of  tender  feeling  to 
her  brother,  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Me.sched,  un¬ 
dertook  a  journey  from  Bagdad.  The  high  ladr 
could  not  reach  the  goal  of  her  wishes,  for  she  feb 
ill  in  Kum,  died,  and  lies  buried  with  a  company  of 
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444,  all  of  them  saints.  This  town,  like  Kerbela,  is 
a  favorite  burial-place  of  pious  Persian  women,  who 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  order  themselves  to 
be  carried  hither. 

From  the  spot  where  the  town  first  became  visible 
small  heapM  of  stones  are  to  be  seen,  as  everywhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  places  of  pilgrimage.  These 
are  heaped  up  by  pious  pilgrim.s,  accompanied  by 
recitations  of  hymns.  Here  and  there  also  is  a  bush, 
which  is  hung  with  variegated  rags.  Each  deposits 
some  token  of  respect ;  one  will  have  recourse  to  the 
stones,  another  to  the  rags.  Earlier  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  that  each  passer-by  should  drive  a  nail  into  a 
similarly  honored  tree.  This  is  an  ancient  custom, 
and  apparently  is  the  origin  of  the  many  mythical 
tales  of  the  “  Iron  Stick.”  I  also  descended  from 
my  ass,  and  bound  a  fringe  6f  my  red  silk  keffie 
on  the  twig  of  a  bush.  What  a  wonderful  medley 
of  stuff  from  all  parts  of  the  world  did  I  witness 
on  this  spot !  Indian  and  Kashmer  tissues ;  the 
manufactures  of  England  and  Amcric.a ;  those  thick 
stufis,  which  Kurdish,  Arabian,  and  Turkoman 
nomads  produce  :  everything  is  here  mi.xed  to¬ 
gether. 

Before  we  arrived  in  the  town,  we  had  pa.ssed  on 
one  side  a  very  large  burial-ground.  Tliis  must  ex¬ 
tend  as  far  as  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  far  larger 
than  the  one  at  Mesched,  but  is  very  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  one  in  Kerbela.  The  town  itself 
seems  decayed  and  poor.  AVe  put  up  at  a  caravan¬ 
serai  in  the  midst  of  a  bazaar,  and  I  felt  much 
pleasure  when  I  heard  that  we  should  halt  here  two 
days.  After  some  hours  of  refreshment,  conformably 
to  the  office  of  Dervish,  I  betake  myself  to  the  holy 
grave,  and,  after  the  washing  of  my  clotlies,  and  the 
ordinary  lavations,  I  join  myself  to  the  line  of 
pilgrims  who  take  the  route  to  the  shining  chapel  in 
the  distance.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  was  the  first 
European  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  this  sanctuary  of  Persian  ladies. 

AVe  came  first  to  the  porch,  which  is  planted  with 
beautiful  trees,  and  serves  for  a  dwelling-place  to 
the  numerous  Seids  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  guard 
of  their  respective  holy  ancestresses.  A  road  from 
these  parts  conducts  us  through  a  hi^h  portal  into 
the  inner  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  little 
chapel  raises  itself,  crowned  with  splendid  cupolas. 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great  and  Kherim  Khan  the  Just 
contributed  most  to  the  splendor  of  the  building. 
The  number  of  ducats  which  were  spent  on  the 
gilding  of  the  bi^.'lutiful  Urge  cupola  would  seem 
fabulous,  and,  if  I  am  well  informed,  the  gold  plate 
which  is  put  over  the  cupola  is  three  finger-nails 
thick,  llie  entrance  is  adorned  with  a  portal,  of 
which  the  masterly  Kaschi-work  —  symmetrically 
arranged  arabes(|ues,  in  the  freshest  colors,  under 
which  the  deep  .azure  is  predomin.ant  —  produces  a 
fairy-like  impression  on  the  traveller  unaccustomed 
to  the  splendor  of  Oriental  buildings.  Sixteen 
marble  steps  lead  to  the  door,  which  is  laid  over 
with  a  massive  silver  plate,  but  commonly  covered 
with  a  thick  cai^t.  On  the  lower  step  the  shoes, 
weapons,  or  stan,  are  taken  from  the  pilgrim,  and 
then  he  ascends  in  seemly,  respectful  posture.  On 
crossing  the  threshold,  he  mu.st  first  kiss  the  cold 
marble  and  then  pass  in.  The  interior  is  yet  more 
surprising  than  the  outside.  Here  are  arabesques 
ami  Kaschi-work,  intermingled  with  mirrors  and 
rich  gilded  flowers ;  and  although  the  vaulted  roof 
of  the  cupola,  as  well  as  the  wall  all  round,  is  over¬ 
laden  with  hundreds  of  prisms  and  works  in  relief, 
with  niches  and  every  architectural  ornament,  it 


may  be  called  goi^^us,  but  is  in  no  respect  elegant 
or  tasteful.  The  coffin,  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
massive  silver  rail,  decked  with  a  costly  carpet, 
stands  right  in  the  middle  under  the  high  cande¬ 
labrum.  The  cover  of  this  is  only  once  a  year 
removed,  and  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  shown  to  the 
pious  pilgrims.  Here,  as  everywhere,  hang  prayen 
from  the  rods  of  the  rail ;  some  read  themsdves,  and 
some  permit  others  to  read  to  them.  Others,  again 
count  the  bustling  Seids,  who  stand  in  their  places 
to  recite  the  Koran.  Some  shriek,  sing,  and  whine' 
the  Seids,  in  impudent  fashion,  demand  alms  and 
gifts.  Yet  the  devotees  are  not  disturbed,  for,  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  noise,  one  can  see  many  with 
foreheads  pressed  on  the  cold  metal  of  the  rail,  and 
with  fixed  looks  gazing  on  the  coffin.  They  remain 
seated  for  hours  together,  without  permitting  them¬ 
selves  to  be  disturbed.  At  my  entrance  that  cwtly 
treasure  surprised  me  more  than  the  motley  mix- 
ture  of  things  which  are  suspended  round  about  the 
walls  and  on  the  tips  of  the  points  of  the  rail. 
Precious  metals,  valuable  jewels,  are  very  dear  to 
the  Persian’s  heart.  They  naturally  imagine  that 
their  saints  have  pleasure  in  the  same ;  and  so  the 
resting-places  of  the  saints  are  bedecked  with  really 
remarkable  objects  of  high  value. 

Though  my  Bagdad  dress  was  a  thorn  in  the  eyes 
of  many  of  the  fanatical  assembly  of  the  Shiites,  yet, 
thanks  to  my  fellow-travellers,  it  was  no  trouble  to 


After  the  performance  of  pious  duties,  I  took  a 
trip  into  the  town  to  inspect  its  noted  spots.  As  ev¬ 
erywhere  else,  so  also  here,  I  began  with  the  bazaar, 
which  was  plentifully  provided  during  the  fruit  sea¬ 
son  with  the  famous  water-melons  of  Persia.  This 
fruit  is  found  nearly  everywhere  in  Persia,  and  serves 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  for  e.xclusive  nourish¬ 
ment  in  the  autumnal  months.  The  j uice  (Al/i  Hin- 
duvaiia)  is  employed,  strange  to  say,  as  a  medicine 
in  many  diseases  :  the  very  peel  being  used.  It  is 
at  first  dried,  then  boiled  ;  and  if  one  dips  a  piece  of 
linen  in  the  boiling  water,  it  can  be  used  later  as  a 
sponge,  through  the  phosphoric  contents  of  the 
plant.  Besides  the  melon,  there  are  here  good 
jieaches  and  pomegranates.  But  the  porcelain  manu¬ 
factures  of  this  town  are  the  most  famous,  especially 
a  certain  kind  of  long<-necked  jugs,  which  are  made 
of  the  clay  of  the  holy  city. 

Kum  is  very  poor  in  buildings,  but,  in  spite  of 
this,  in  the  olden  time  it  was  a  famous  town.  The 
neighborhood  is  described  as  clothed  with  luxuriant 
vci-dure,  thanks  to  a  good  aijueduct,  which  conveys 
water  hither  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  water, 
however,  when  drawn  in  the  open  air,  smacks  some¬ 
what  of  salt,  but  this  taste  it  loses  entirely  in  the 
well.  AA'^hen  I  asked  a  Persian  about  this  circumstance, 
he  told  me  that  an  Arabian,  who  h.ad  come  hither 
with  the  holy  Fatima,  gave  the  state  instructions 
how  to  prepare  a  mixture  of  clay,  with  which,  if  all 
springs  and  basins  are  smeared,  the  salt  taste  will 
be  taken  away  from  the  water  little  by  little. 

AA^hen,  after  a  tolerably  long  excursion  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  I  came  in  the  evening  to  the  car¬ 
avanserai,  I  found  in  a  corner  some  poorly  clad  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  by  their  shy  and  timid  look,  indicated  Per¬ 
sian  origin.  I  went  up  to  them,  and  thought  I 
would  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  when  one  | 
of  ray  fellow-travellers  called  out  to  me,  “  Eff'endi, 
what  are  you  about  ?  You  have  been  to-day  on  a 
pilgrimage,  and  now  you  wish  to  pollute  yourself 
with  this  unclean  Jew  f  ”  Jew,  thought  I,  then,  the 
Persian  may  cry  out  as  long  as  he  likes.  The  poor 
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children  of  Israel  noted  my  kindness  to  them,  and 
many  of  them  came  out  of  their  cells.  They  sur¬ 
rounded  me  in  due  form,  and  told  me,  all  the  while 
looking  round  them  timorously,  that  they  were  that 
day  (Friday)  preparing  their  food  for  to-morrow, 
which  was  Sabbath,  for  they  were  not  permitted  to 
do  anything  that  reejuired  labor  on  that  day.  One 
of  the  elders  could  not  forbear  telling  me,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  of  the  oppression  the  Jews  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  and  with  joyous  glance  he 
looked  around  as  he  described  to  me,  the  supposed 
Osmauli,  the  mildness  of  the  Sultan’s  rule.  He  could 
not  find  words  sufficiently  expressive  with  which  to 
bless  the  Sultan.  The  poor  Israelite  had  no  idea 
that,  in  that  particular,  the  moving  spring  of  the  no¬ 
ble  action  was  western  enlightenment  alone. 

After  two  days  we  quitted  Kum,  and  went  a  four 
hours’  ride  on  a  desolate  route,  to  the  village  of 
licnkuan.  The  caravan  encamped  in  the  village  it¬ 
self,  but  I  moved  forward  to  a  garden  in  tlie  vicinity 
to  spend  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  garden  is  the 
little  ch<wel  of  an  Imamzade  (descendant  of  an 
Iman).  The  graves  of  this  Iman  are  very  numerous 
in  Persia,  and  it  is  certain  that  hardly  a  tenth  of 
them  arc  still  honored.  And  no  wonder,  for  each 
village,  be  it  ever  so  little,  must  have  its  saint.  Tliey 
improvise  one,  invent  a  legend,  and  build  a  chapel 
on  the  bones  of  some  famous  hero.  This  is  immedi¬ 
ately  decorated  with  green  tiles.  Green  is  the  color 
with  which  the  holy  posterity  clothe  the  head  during 
life.  Green,  therefore,  the  House  of  the  Graves 
must  be.  As  I  was  resting  comfortably  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  the  grave-digger  approached.  Marvellous 
stories  did  he  tell  of  the  dead  saint’s  power.  “  Only 
yesterday,”  said  he,  “  a  Persian  khan,  who  rested  in 
this  same  place,  and  in  a  drunken  condition,  wished 
to  betake  himself  afterwards  to  the  interior,  when 
he  sunk  down,  suddenly  struck  by  paralysis.  Ay, 
Effendi,”  he  continued,  “  one  must  not  sport  with  a 
saint.”  His  look  was  full  of  gravity  as  he  related 
the  tale,  yet  he  very  soon  made  me  understand  that 
he  expected  a  few  pence,  and  when  I  handed  them 
to  him,  he  immediately  went  away. 

Solitude  is  often  very  sweet  in  excited  caravan 
life.  This  was  especially  the  ca.se  with  me,  as  the 
fanatical  Shiites  were  always  putting  questions  to 
me  in  regard  to  the  religious  differences  of  the  two 
sects,  and  the.se  I  had  to  answer.  In  solitude,  my 
imagination  formed  wonderful  images.  I  allowed 
my  thoughts  to  wander  far  from  Persia  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  West.  I  recalled  those  visions  in  which  I  had 
so  often  figured  the  East  to  myself  when  still  in  my 
home. 

Certainly  it  was  very  different  from  my  imagin¬ 
ings,  which  were  far  more  poetical  than  the  presence 
of  the  object  of  my  hopes  turned  out  to  be.  Yet  I 
could  not  supprAs  a  deep  interest  as  I  surveyed  some 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  were  of  an  unmistak¬ 
able  Median  type.  In  the  contour  of  their  faces  I 
was  reminded  of  the  illustrations  which  I  had  seen 
on  Syrian  and  Median  bas-reliefs,  in  the  works  of 
Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  other  trstvcllers. 

How  my  heart  actually  beat  when  I  had  now  be¬ 
fore  me  the  originals,  instead  of  the  copies !  Tlie 
sun  had  long  set  when  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
road  to  reach  the  nearest  station,  Sengseng.  Trav¬ 
ellers  usually  go  by  Schurab  and  Pasingan,  yet,  by 
reason  of  the  want  of  water  in  these  spots,  we  avoid¬ 
ed  that  route.  The  whole  road  is  through  one  of 
the  most  horrible  wastes.  Not  a  drop  of  water  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  agriculture  visible,  and  yet  this  is  In  the 


heart  of  Persia.  Since  I  had  forgotten  to  provide 
mpelf  with  water,  I  ha<l  to  suffer  much  from  thirst 
Until  we  came  to  Sengseng,  the  stinking  water  from 
the  cistern  only  served  to  mitigate  it  a  very  little, 
on  which  account  I  was  highly  rejoiced,  when,  next 
night,  we  finished  our  last  journey  through  the  des¬ 
ert  ;  the  cupolas  of  Kaschan,  a  town  of  the  second 
rank  in  Persia,  coming  full  into  view.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  traveller,  about  to  enter  a  town  in  Persia,  is 
naturally  curious  about  it ;  so  many  epithets,  such 
as  noble,  sublime,  marvellous,  ring  in  his  ears,  from 
the  natives,  in  their  description  of  places  he  has  to 
visit.  The  beauties  of  K^han  were  described  to 
me,  in  the  ma«t  hyperbolical  terms,  for  three  long 
hours  before  we  stepped  within  the  gate.  Expres¬ 
sions  were  used  maintaining  that  Kaschan,  through 
the  beauty  of  its  gardens,  its  meadows,  and  its 
streams,  was  without  a  rival  in  the  world.  Only 
one  object,  of  the  many  thus  commended,  really  sur¬ 
prised  me,  and  that  was  the  bazaar  of  the  copper¬ 
smiths,  who  manufacture  the  famous  kettles  of  Kas¬ 
chan. 

In  the  Bazaar  Miskaran  there  are  above  180 
workshops  quite  near  to  one  another.  Here  vigor¬ 
ous  arms  hammer  away  the  whole  day,  and  as  the 
uproar  is  audible  at  a  tolerable  distance,  one  can 
Imagine  how  this  uproar  first  affects  one  in  the 
midst  of  a  vaulted  bazaar.  It  was  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  how  the  people  in  this  horrible  din  could  un¬ 
derstand  one  another.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
sounds  could  interpret  the  thoughts,  except  by  aid  of 
movements  of  the  mouth.  The  stranger  could  only 
comprehend  the  reply  if  he  kept  his  ear  close  to  the 
sp«“aker.  Although  the  rough  material  is  brought 
hither  from  the  distant  llahia,  the  fabrication  is  ex¬ 
clusively  a  specialty  of  Kaschan.  'The  production, 
in  solidity  and  beauty,  is  accounted  incomparable. 
The  famous  laciiuered  tiles  which  have  retained  for 
a  century  the  brightness  of  their  pure  clay,  are 
said  to  have  been  first  made  in  this  town.  Earlier 
they  were  called  ka.schanl,  but  now  kaschi ;  and  they 
are  everywhere  allowed  to  be  the  chief  monuments 
of  the  architeetual  artists  of  Central  Asia.  AVe  often 
see  whole  fa9a<les,  especially  the  portal,  in  the  form 
of  beautiful  arabesques,  decorated  with  these  enam¬ 
elled  tiles.  The  contrary  is  often  to  be  witnessed, 
however,  as,  for  e.xaiiiple,  in  Samarkand  and  Herat, 
where  the  most  beautiful  flower-work  is  seen  on  the 
pretty  mosaic  tiles.  Each  single  leaf  forms  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  of  clay.  The  one  is  artistically  laid  over 
the  other,  and  the  enamel  is  so  fast  and  lasting  that 
the  tile  would  break  before  the  surfivee  was  damaged. 
This  art  was  in  fullest  perfection  in  Kaschan  in  the 
time  of  Timur ;  it  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  there,  though  many  other  towns  have  dis¬ 
puted  the  fame  of  its  ancient  skill. 

The  road  from  Kaschan  leads  right  to  the  ruins  of 
a  village  which  is  named  Gebrabad  (the  aboile  of 
the  fire-worshippers),  over  a  hill  which  looks  to  the 
left  of  the  plain  and  desert.  Just  as  the  moonlight 
wrapped  in  her  romantic  robe  the  portions  of  the 
Deshti  Kuvir,  which  I  early  traversed,  so  was  it 
with  this  ruin.  Indeed,  it  was  even  more  beautiful 
as  we  passed  through  the  narrow  mountain-way 
amid  colossal  ixicks  and  hills  of  fantastic  shapes. 
Every  ten  steps  the  scenery  was  new,  and  more  or 
less  wildly  romantic,  and  its  beauty  rose  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  as  we  came  under  the  great  bend,  or  res¬ 
ervoir,  which  Shah  Abbas  hewed  in  the  roe-ks  in 
order  that  the  snow-water  of  the  hills  might  be  car¬ 
ried  down  to  the  parched  plains  in  the  vicinity. 
Although  it  was  late  autumn,  the  large  oblong  basin 
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enclasetl  in  the  narrow  valley  wa.s  full  to  overflow¬ 
ing,  and  the  water,  which  fell  from  a  stone  wall 
fifty  feet  high,  looked  like  a  jewelled  stream,  as 
the  Persians  not  inelegantly  designated  it.  The 
dull  sound  of  the  cataract  re-echoed  far  into  the 
mountain  in  the  stilly  night.  Tlioso  from  the  dry 
plains  who  could  betake  themselves  for  a  draught 
of  these  waters  would  not  exchange  them  for  the 
noblest  Tokay. 

The  spot  ch.armed  me,  and  as  my  fellow-travellers 
perceiveil  my  wonderment  they  said,  “  This  is  not  to 
be  compared  to  Ivuhrud,  the  station  we  shall  rest  at 
next  morning.  It  is  real  Paradise.  Such  extensive 
gardens,  such  rich  fruits,  and  such  an  atmosphere, 
you  shall  nowhere  else  find  in  the  world.” 

In  comparison  with  what  I  had  seen,  Kuhrud,  with 
its  great  gardens,  wide,  carefully  cultivated  mead¬ 
ows,  really  presented  a  right  pleasant  view.  It  is 
justly  distinguished  as  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of 
Persia.  In  this  lovely  valley,  after  the  unfortunate 
issue  of  the  battle  with  Alexander,  Darius  is  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  killed,  —  murdered  by  the  arrows  of 
assassins ;  at  least  Chardin  and  other  European  trav¬ 
ellers  aflirm  this. 

Our  resting-place  in  Kuhrud,  a  little  village  of 
three  hundred  houses,  was  extremely  delightful. 
'The  caravan  was  encamped  opposite  the  Tschapar- 
chane  (post-office),  which,  as  everywhere  in  Persia, 
consists  of  a  one-storied  building,  of  which  the  upper 
story  (Bulachane*)  is,  nevertheless,  only  ased  as  a 
chamber  for  distinguished  travellers.  After  I  had 
drunk  tea  in  the  gay  company  of  my  fellow-travel¬ 
lers,  I  took  a  little  stroll  in  the  village  and  sought 
out  the  post-office,  in  the  upper  guest-chamber  of 
which  my  attention  was  directed  to  a  striking  num¬ 
ber  of  pencilled  scrawls  in  a  EurojHjan  language. 
In  a  corner  I  read  a  French  quatrain,  written  by  a 
fiery  son  of  Gaul,  who,  after  a  fatiguing  ride,  had 
stopped  to  rest  here  a  few  minutes.  lie  described 
his  home  sorrow  with  words  full  of  woe,  and  indulged 
bitterest  wrath  at  disappointments  arising  from  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  Persia.  Not  far  thence  on 
the  walls  I  discovered  some  pointed  long-shanked 
characters,  in  which  a  brave  Teuton  wished  to  im¬ 
mortalize  himself;  and  what  do  you  suppose,  dear 
reader,  he  had  written  on  the  wall  ?  a  critique  on 
the  four  verses  of  the  Frenchman,  —  and  a  pretty 
sharp  one,  too. 

The  poor  honest  German !  The  worn-out  Persian 
posters  had  shaken  his  bones  to  pieces.  lie  wished 
to  repose,  and  had  not  time  enough  to  leave  behind 
him  an  evidence  of  the  well-known  solid  information 
of  his  fatherland. 

From  Kuhrud  the  road  leads  up  hill  and  then 
bends  down  in  pretty  abrupt  slopes  to  the  plains  on 
the  other  side.  The  village  of  Sof  is  the  nearest 
station.  A  large  part  of  our  journey  lying  over  the 
hilly  neighborhood,  the  early  morn  was  not  only  cool 
but  cold  and  frosty.  The  travellers  stopped  here 
and  there,  and  gathered  heaps  of  butc,  a  kind  of  res¬ 
inous  shrub,  which  burns  even  in  green  condition, 
but  when  dried  turns  to  a  crackling  flame.  As  by 
chance  we  stoo<l  that  morning  before  a  fire  of  this 
kind,  we  heard  behind  us  a  loud  qiiarelling,  and 
with  this  mingled  wild  shrieks.  Trying  to  listen,  re¬ 
ports  of  fire-arms,  accompanied  by  a  wild  howl, 
alarmed  the  caravan.  All  ran  to  the  spot  whence 
the  shots  came,  and  we  found  one  of  our  travellers 
lying  on  the  earth  with  his  arm  broken. 

The  circumstances  were  these:  Some  horse- 
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men  who  carried  the  yearly  tribute  from  Shiraz  to 
Teheran  on  the  part  of  the  Governor,  had  rem  trked 
the  tTewish  merchants,  who  joined  us  in  Kulirud; 
they  mocked  them  first,  but  afterwards  tbllowed 
their  words  with  blows.  A  Persian,  who  from  pity 
for  his  oll'ended  fellow-travellei's  wished  them  to 
receive  no  injury,  attacked  the  saucy  Shirazi  with 
sharp  remarks.  A  young  hot-headed  fellow  here¬ 
upon  got  angry,  and  threatened ;  and  as  our  people 
had  made  a  few  steps  in  advance,  he  wisheii,  for 
an  innoc-ent  joke  as  he  said,  to  perfor.ate  with  a 
ball  the  fiir  cap  of  a  Jew.  lie  shot,  but  Allah  took 
care  of  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  instead  of  a 
Jew’s  cap  the  b.all  pierced  the  .arm  of  a  Persian. 
The  sight  of  him  lying  in  his  blood  roused  our  whole 
party,  and  though  the  miscreant  galloped  olF  as  fast 
as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  he  was  caught  and 
beaten,  spit  on  and  insulted,  and  then  brought 
bound  without  any  commiseration  into  the  midst  of 
the  caravan.  The  Shir.azi,  half  dead. from  his  beat¬ 
ing,  and  the  Isfahani  from  his  wounds,  were  incajia- 
ble  of  riding  or  walking.  They  were  both  placed 
in  baskets  on  a  mule,  and  after  half  an  hour  were 
found  in  familiar  converse  with  each  other.  They 
tended  each  other’s  wounds,  comforted  and  kissed 
each  other.  In  Oriental  notions  no  blame  is  imput¬ 
ed  to  either  party  for  such  an  accident.  Fate  has 
willed  it  so,  and  e.ach  person  contents  him.self. 

At  the  point  where  the  hill  ended  lies  the  way  to 
Isfahan,  not  yet  a  good  road  according  to  our  no¬ 
tions,  though  far  better  than  found  elsewhere.  Af¬ 
ter  Sof,  our  last  station  before  we  reached  the  former 
capital  of  the  Sefevi,  was  a  vill.age  named  Murtsche- 
char.  Here  the  country  magistrate,  in  connection 
with  the  Governor  of  Shiraz,  attempted  to  free  the 
culprit.  The  caravan,  however,  checked  him  stead¬ 
ily,  and  next  morning  set  out  on  their  wa^  to  deliv¬ 
er  the  delinquent  into  the  hands  of  justice  in  Isfahan. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst  September,  I 
found  myself  on  the  ro.ad  which  was  to  bring  me 
direct  into  the  former  splendid  capit.al  of  Abbas  the 
Great,  in  spite  of  all  early  reading  on  the  decline, 
the  poverty,  and  the  ruined  masses  of  Isfahan,  I 
could  not  suppress  my  increasing  curiosity.  Almost 
tlm'e  hours  before  you  approach  Isfahan  you  can 
discover  traces  of  its  ancient  greatness,  among  which 
the  Caravanserai  Maderi  Shah  (the  Caravanserai 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Shah)  is  the  most  n'markable. 
It  was  incontestably  in  its  day  the  most  splendid 
building  of  its  kind. 

As  the  town  in  the  early  autumn  morning  was 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mist,  I  could  only  see  a  few 
ruinous  minarets  right  and  left,  and  high  round  tow¬ 
ers,  which  served  for  a  sojourn  for  doves.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  these  same  birds  are  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Herat,  Nischabur,  and  other  towns, 
proving  that  it  was  a  custom  in  Central  Asia  to 
build  such  splendid  dovecotes  out  of  town  for  these 
favorite  birds.  At  last  the  mist  cleared  aw.ay,  and 
I  at  once  got  sight  of  the  city  of  Isfahan  in  its  gigan¬ 
tic  circuit.  The  Persian,  but  especially  the  Isfahaui, 
when  he  speaks  oi  the  greatness  of  his  native  town, 
always  cries  out,  — 

^  Isfahan  nisf  dschihan, 

Uer  Lahur  nebaschid.’’ 

**  If  I^hore  had  not  had  birth, 

Isfahan  were  half  ilie  earth/’ 

Isfahan  is  half  the  world  were  it  not  for  Lahore, 
which  means  Isfahan  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
world  after  Lahore.  To  indicate  the  circumference 
of  the  town,  the  Persians  state  that  a  good  rider 
could  not  ride  round  it  in  two  days.  This  is  proba- 
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bly  sixteen  to  twenty  fassargs ;  yet  the  city  wall  it¬ 
self,  in  its  blooming  period,  when  the  French  trav¬ 
eller  Chardin  saw  it,  was  only  six  German  miles  iA 
circamfcrcnce,  and  when  we  take  in  the  detached 
houses  with  spacious  gardens  which  stretch  beyond 
the  town,  the  statement  of  the  Persian  is  but  Orien¬ 
tal,  or  what  we  call  exaggerated.  Still,  Isfahan,  as 
it  presents  itself  first  to  the  eyes  of  travellers,  is  really 
imposing.  From-  the  east  to  the  west  there  is  an 
endless  chain  of  buildings  and  gardens,  among  which 
cupolas,  towers,  and  other  high  buildings  are  visible. 
The  view  seems  illimitable.  “  Nothing,”  says  MiU- 
colm,  “  can  exceed  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan,  and  the  first  view 
of  the  city  is  surpassingly  striking.  All  the  eye  sees 
enraptures  one’s  sense.  Groves,  avenues,  luxuriant 
gardens,  —  of  these  there  is  such  an  absolute  over¬ 
flow  as  hides  the  ruins  of  this  once  famous  city.  The 
nearer  view  weakens  this  impression,  but  enough 
remains  of  former  grandeur  to  excite  great  admira- 
tion.” 

In  the  Eaiit  all  is  beautiful,  but  only  externally, 
and  in  the  distance.  So  I  was  not  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  when  on  entering  the  town  I  found  the  same 
crooked  streets,  the  same  poor  houses,  the  same 
dirt  and  filth  and  unmended  streets  as  in  Teheran 
and  all  Persian  states. 
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Hcec  olim  meminisse  juvabit I  should  think  so. 
Who  can  forget  the  scene,  be  he  spectator  or  ac¬ 
tor?  and  to  whom,  remembering  it,  will  not  the  re- 
membnincc  bring  pleasure  ?  I  am  speaking,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  Westminster  Play,  the  dra¬ 
matic  perfonnance  of  high  classical  flavor,  to  which 
come  yearly  the  elite  of  a  select  portion  of  London 
Society,  to  see  rather  than  to  be  seen.  To  see  what, 
pray  ?  Just  this,  madam  ;  a  play  of  Terence,  or  of 
Plautus,  it  may  be,  acted  by  the  Queen’s  Scholars  of 
St  Peter’s  school. 

“  Terence !  an  Irish  author,  I  suppose,  —  perhaps 
a  Fenian  ?  I  never  heard  of  him.” 

“  Possibly  not,  madam.  Dr.  Johnson  once  ob¬ 
served,  in  answer  to  a  similar  observation,  that  what 
his  comment.ator  did  not  know  would  fill  a  very 
large  library.” 

“  And  Dr.  Johnson  was  extremely  rude  when  he 
said  so,  as  yoti  are  now,  for  repeating  his  silly  speech. 
Who  is  this  Terence  ?  ” 

“  He  was  the  very  obedient  humble  servant  of 
hi.s  master,  as  I  am  of  you,  madam.  He  was  a  Ro¬ 
man  slave,  madam.” 

“  But  if  he  wrote  plaj-s  that  are  worth  being  act¬ 
ed  now,  he  must  have  had  brains.” 

“  Undoubtedlt,  madam.” 

“  Then  I  should  not  advise  you  to  compare  your¬ 
self  with  him.  What  sort  of  pl.ays  did  he  write  ?  ” 

“  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  after  what  you 
have  said,  madam,  to  attempt  a  description  ;  but  I 
may  mention  that  he  wrote,  amongst  other  plays, 
one  called  the  ‘  Adelphi,’  after  which  Mr.  Webster’s 
pretty  theatre  is  not  named,  and  another  called  the 
‘  Self-tormentor,’  or,  as  that  title  was  found  too  long 
for  the  fastidious  Romans,  the  ‘  Heautontlmerume- 
nos.’  ” 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  even  you  wouhl  be  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  call  a  play,  if  you  could  write  one,  by  such 
a  ridiculous  title,  and  therefore  I  cannot  suppose 
this  slave  with  brains  would.  But  in  what  language 
did  he  write  ?  ” 

In  Latin,  madam.” 


“  And  these  boys  at  Westminster  act  the  man’s 
plays  in  Latin  ?  ” 

“  They  do  so  ;  and  marvellously  well  they  do  it” 

“  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  melancholy  and 
dreary ;  as  bad  as  Racine's  tragedies,  'which  they 
used  to  play  in  the  little  theatre  at  Her  Majesty’s 
before  it  was  burnt  down,  where  everybody  was 
supposed  to  understand  French,  because  they'  had 
once  been  with  an  Engl'ish  governess  who  had 
learned  the  language  at  a  Brighton  boarding-school, 
and  were  therefore  thought  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
the  play.  Of  course,  no  woman  would  care  to  go  to 
a  Latin  play,  because  she  would  confess  frankly  she 
did  not  understand  It ;  and  I  am  persuaded  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  men  who  go  is  able  to  understand  what 
he  hears,  for  all  he  may  lauvh,  and  clap  when  others 
do,  and  look  wise,  and  think  he  is  enjoying  the 
thing  vastly.  Talk  of  the  Adelphi,  1  am  sure  an 
Adelphi  farce  must  be  much  more  entertaining.” 

“  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,  madam ;  but 
since  I  know  you  only  slander  yourself  b^  appearing 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  Roman  slave’s  writings,  I  have 
made  so  bold  as  to  assume  yon  would  like  to  see 
one  of  his  plays  acted,  and  I  have  therefore  pro¬ 
cured  you  a  ticket,  of  which  I  beg  your  accept¬ 
ance.” 

We  went,  this  lady  and  I,  to  the  Westminster 
Play,  and  saw  the  “  Adelphi  ”  of  Terence.  Dispu¬ 
tatious  at  first  at  the  prospect  of  separation  which 
presented  itself  when  we  entered  the  hall,  she  went 
to  the  benches  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of 
ladies,  and  thence  looked  upon  the  play',  and  upon 
those  who  came  to  see  it,  -with  eyes  that  took  In  all 
that  passed,  and  with  a  critical  observation  to  which 
I  am  only  too  glad  here  and  elsewhere  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  my  obligations.  We  compared  notes  after  the 
play  was  over,  and  we  thought,  in  our  vanity,  that 
London  Society,  which  interests  itself  greatly  in 
the  Westminster  Play,  would  like  to  see  what  was 
on  them. 

It  is  Thursday  night,  the  grand  night  for  the 
plaj-ers,  the  night  on  which  grandees  come,  and  on 
which  the  epilogue  is  spoken.  Great  is  the  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  halls  of  Peter.  Already  the  play 
has  run  two  nights,  and  has  been  applauded  to  the 
echo  by  crowded  houses.  But  the  performances 
have  only  served  to  accustom  the  actors  to  their  parts, 
to  make  them  feel  less  uneasy  in  their  buskins  and 
togne,  to  show  them,  by  experience,  where  emphasis 
should  be  laid,  and  how  the  difficult  parts  may  best 
be  enunciated.  They  have  but  braced  up  the 
dramatic  nerves  of  the  players  to  sjicaking  point, 
they'  have  been  but  so  m.any  rehearsals  in  public. 
For  the  greatest  of  the  vbitors  have  not  yet  been, 
the  most  severe  of  the  yearly'  critics  have  not  yet 
criticised,  the  epilogue,  framed  with  care,  fashioned 
secretly,  and  with  as  much  curiosity-tempting  my's- 
tery  as  surrounded  the  charm  of  wizartl  Merlin,  has 
not  yet  been  heard,  save  in  the  hidden  places  where 
the  Queen’s  Scholars  mutter  their  parts. 

It  is  the  Thursday  night  performance.  The  dor¬ 
mitory  of  the  college  is  transmuted  for  the  occasion. 
At  one  end  are  the  stage  and  proecenium,  and  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  space  arc  the  scats  for  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Temporary  galleries,  such  as  one  has  seen  at 
Hyde  P.ark  reviews,  lead  from  the  dormitory  to  the 
theatre,  and  are  covered  over  all  their  length  with 
red  cloth.  Not  otherwise  is  the  arrangement  in  the 
theatre  itself,  and  the  bright  red  of  the  seats  and 
benches  lends  a  warm  tone  to  the  place.  Immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  the  stage,  below  the  footlights.  Is  a 
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re  reserved,  and  the  three  arm-chairs  which  stand  I 
<vt  at  the  head  of  it  are  backed  by  some  forty 
chairs  of  motley  shape  and  size.  On  the  right  of 
them  are  raised  benches,  wherein  “  old  boys  ”  do  sit, 
and  on  the  left  are  others,  where  the  masters’  friends 
most  do  congregate.  In  the  rear  of  all  these  is  a 
conglomeration  of  benches,  raised,  the  hinder  ones  a 
little  higher  than  those  in  front  of  them,  on  which 
sit  “  the  general,”  who  have  received  cards  of  admis¬ 
sion.  Here  was  my  friend - ,  the  artist,  from 

whom  fate  had  severed  me,  and  who  was  sitting  like 
a  gentleman  in  full  evening  dress,  taking  sketches, 
under  dllBcuIties,  of  what  he  saw  that  was  sketch- 
worthy.  He  is  one  w1k>  is  wont  to  make  himself  at 
home  wherever  he  may  be,  and  the  diflicultics  I 
speak  of  he  is  apt  to  treat  as  Nelson  did  the  recall 
signal  at  Copenhagen.  He  did  so  In  this  case,  with 
what  good  fortune  and  success  let  a  discerning  pub¬ 
lic  jud^. 

Stretching  far  away  into  the  distance,  behind  my 
friend’s  seat,  are  benches,  and  still  benches,  whereon 
sit  “the  gods.”  Olympus  is  there,  crowded  with 
juvenile  deities,  who  have  driven  the  goddesses  from 
the  mount,  and  caused  them  to  flutter  down  in  lovely 
solitude  to  the  nest  in  the  valley  of  the  theatre, 
where  congregate  the  observed  of  all  observers  — 
till  the  play  itself  begins.  Time  and  spiice  would 
fail  to  tell  at  length  how  the  great  monarch  asserts 
himself  in  tjie  sacred  mount ;  how,  at  his  nod,  the 
leaser  deities  clap  their  hands,  and  how,  at  his  frown, 
they  are  still ;  how,  at  the  shaking  of  his  wand, 
Olympus  resounds  with  cheers  ;  how,  at  the  lifting 
of  bis  linger,  no  dog  dare  bark. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  color  of  the  wa.x  on  your 
ticket.  According  to  the  color,  so  is  your  place : 
with  one  you  are  bidden  to  sit  in  high  places ;  with 
another  you  are  suspended  between  heaven  —  that 
is,  Olympus  —  and  the  terre  pleine :  with  a  third  you 
are  relegated  to  what  represent  the  stage  boxes;  with 
a  fourth  you  are  admitted  to  where  a  greater  than 
Jove  himself  is  to  have  his  habitation  for  the  even- 
ing. 

In  a  snug  billet  in  one  of  the  coulisses  I  take  my 
seat.  The  guests  arrive  in  quick  succession ;  and 
now  and  again,  as  some  notable  one  enters,  rumbles 
of  applause  proceed  greetingly  from  the  dwellers  on 
high  Olympus.  “  That  is  the  Bishop  of  Weissnicht, 
and  old  Westminster,”  says  a  friend,  as  a  portly 
gentleman,  with  clerically  cut  clothes,  buckled  shoes 
of  the  kind  kept  under  glass  cases  in  the  more  fash¬ 
ionable  bootmaker’s  shops,  and  with  an  oddly  built 
hat,  enters,  and  takes  his  place. 

“  Professor  Wit,  the  great  Social  Science  man, 
who  comes  all  ignorant  of  the  epilogue,”  said  mv 
friend  again,  with  a  smile,  the  meaning  of  which  1, 
also  being  ignorant  of  the  epilogue,  did  not  then 
understand.  The  professor  was  not  cheered,  but  he 
looked  around  him  benignantly,  his  beaming  face 
radiant  with  the  kindness  he  felt  towards  his  alma 
mater,  whom  he  had  come  to  visit  He,  too,  was  an 
“  old  Westminster.” 

Old  Westminster!  How  much  do  the  words  im¬ 
port!  Would  you  know  who  old  Westminsters  are  '/ 
look  around.  Sec  their  names,  with  their  date  In 
the  history  of  the  school,  deeply  cut  in  the  stone¬ 
work  of  the  walls  above.  There  all  along,  and  from 
the  level  of  the  gaslights  to  the  architraves  of  the 
roof,  is  a  long  muster-roll  of  those  who  have  done 
worthily  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  them. 
Behold  names  which  the  Russians  learned  to  know 
in  the  Crimea ;  names  of  men  whom  the  learned  de¬ 
light  to  honor ;  names  of  the  famous  in  science,  art. 


and  literature ;  names  of  men  of  renown  in  church 
and  state. 

Some  names  which  might  be  there  also  one  don 
not  see.  One  name,  if  ever  it  was  engraved  on  the 
walls,  must  long  ago  have  been  effaced,  —  that  of 
Jeffreys  of  the  Bloody  Assize,  “  the  wicked  Chan¬ 
cellor”  of  James  H.  He  was  of  Westminster  what 
time  the  renoweil  Dr.  Busby  taught  and  flogged 
there.  Busby,  the  successor  —  not  the  Immediate 
successor,  I  think  —  of  poor  Dr.  Osbaldistone,  who 
having  been  sentenced  for  some  slight  offence  to 
cruel  punishment  by  the  Star  Chamber,  when  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud  sat  at  the  board,  saved  himself  b; 
flight,  and  left  a  witty  note  in  his  study  to  the 
eflect  that  he  had  “  gone  beyond  Canterbury.”  He 
was  sentenced  to  m  pilloried  before  the  whole 
school.  O,  ye  gods  and  little  fishes!  Fancy  such 
an  order  coming  down  from  the  Privy  Council 
Office  in  Whitehall,  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Scott  in 
it,  that  respected  and  beloved  chief  on  whose  words 
modern  Westminsters  hang,  and  who  sits  there  be¬ 
fore  us  In  cassock  and  gown,  with  back  and  shoulders 
broad  enough,  though  scarcely  so  for  Star  Chamber 
sentences  to  be  written  on.  Procul  este  profani! 
Get  out,  nil  the  sort  of  ye,  you  who  would  think  of 
doing  such  a  thing,  and  you  who  would  think  of 
ordering  it,  —  or  rather  udeste  injideles,  and  see 
what  sort  of  reception  you  would  meet  with  at 
Westminster  hands. 

“  For  whom  are  those  comfortable-looking  arm¬ 
chairs  reserved  in  the  front?”  I  asked. 

“  Prince  Arthur  is  coming,  and  the  Dean,  and 
one  or  two  more;  it  Is  fur  them  the  chairs  are 
kept.” 

The  prince,  it  might  have  been  the  fault  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  dining,  did  not  observe  the 
order  of  punctuality  which  his  mother  used  to  keep. 
He  kept  us  waiting  for  nearly  forty  minutes.  But 
now  he  enters;  the  lady  whom  he  is  escorting  is 
conducted  to  her  place  among  the  goddesses,  and  he, 
princeps  optime,  as  he  hears  himself  called  in  the 
prologue,  Ls  led  to  the  central  chair  in  front  of  the 
fbotllghts,  and  takes  his  place,  the  band  strikes  up 
“  God  save  the  Queen,”  and  the  divinities  on  the 
mount,  keeping  excellent  time  with  their  hands, 
applaud  the  young  gentleman  to  the  echo.  He  has 
heard  the  same  thing  before,  and  receives  the  ov.a- 
tion  therefore  becomingly ;  he  is  as  though  he  heard 
it  not,  and  he  talks  to  him  in  the  chair  on  the  right 
han<l,  and  to  him  in  the  chair  on  the  left. 

“  Whose  is  the  ‘  clear-cut  face,’  swarthy,  with  in¬ 
telligence  stamped  all  across  it,  there,  to  the  right  of 
the  prince  ?  ” 

“  Him  with  the  crimson  velvet  collar,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  round  his  neck  ?  ” 

“  The  same.”  • 

“  That  is  the  Dean.  Stanley,  princeps  inter  prin- 
cipes.” 

“  And  he  on  the  left  ?  ” 

“  You, will  know  better  when  the  orator  alludes 
to  him  in  the  prologue.  He  is  the  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  late  Queen’s  Advocate,  the  man  of  whom 
his  brother,  a  competitor,  but  not  a  rival  in  the  pn> 
fesslonal  career,  said,  that  he  was  “  omnis  jaris  dii'i- 
ni  ac  humani  soiens.”  Vir  pra:clarissimus,  as  they 
say  down  here.” 

“  To  look  at  him  I  should  have  thought  no  less.” 

“  But  now  my  oat  proceeds,  and  listens  to  the 
herald  of  the  ”  stage,  “  who  came  in  ”  Terence 
“  plea.” 

Forth  fVom  behind  the  green  curtain  steps  a  pale 
youth,  clad  in  such  weeds  as  Hamlet  might  have 
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K.«^n,T  the  college  gown  and  the  bran  new  maid, 
cap^which  are  conspicuous  feature*  of  his  disgus 
*!!!!  iK  The  least  bit  nervous ;  a  live  pnnce  is  does  i 
Mediately  iSbre  him,  and  a  host  of  pr<zclaris»mi,  ^ 
^nnthm'T  of  criticising,  if  not  critical  compeers,  bos^. 
'  ‘"J^^fore  bull.  lie  bows  tliricb  to  the  audience,  gait^ 

.  sre  betore  mm  Arthur;  and  amid  rounds  m  th< 

S  .Sl»ry“ppK,“t.to  h»  ,u«d  full  in  1»-1 
*"i  J*  Hie  f’ootlii'hts,  and  directly  in  Iront  ot  of  a 
^  division  in  the  curtain,  and  at  the  ^ 

T  ontliiisiasm  of  his  i-eception  enunciates  the  first  f^rva 
of  he  p“lo^e-  At  the  end  of  it  he  seems  to  d.siic 
Sife  morrdisU  that  he  is  committed  to  a  uUer 
'  ^  K  and  he  crows  nervous  acconlingly ,  hut  his 
i  at  the  l^frinning  of  the  thinl  line,  Qu,d  non  you 

I“““  ;  brm^  tTie  house  down  with  great  befo, 

:;^/Aud'::.TiSu  ..a i— 1.«’;.- 

iUiomwhU  is  a  great  tyrant  in  these  matters,  he^^ 

still  effective,  the  prologue  is  delivered. 

[be  tSute  of  a  tear  is  paid  to  those  departed  H 
Bstiiiinsters  whom  saca  quotannis  wiors  rapax  car 
««  u  •  and  praise  is  lavished  on  those  yet  living  kno 
r  ^DuUtion  is  being  bruited  about  the  world  mai 
trumoet  of  Fame.  Notably  is  he  who  sits  on  jitfj 
.  of  the  prince  commended  in  graceful  tenus,  t  e 
d  fnefri  ^  bud  is  the  approbation  of  the  audi-  r^ 
1  n  tlip  orator  bowin"  low  to  the  excellent  e 

Sia/ion  to  follow  in  the  ste^  of  his  bt^r,  than 
rtinm  “  there  will  not  easily  be  found  a  more  ad  an 
Lble  siiecimen  of  all  the  virtues  ” ;  and  ^ 

OBcludei,  amid  a  hurricane  of  applause,  with  a  bid 
ur  natieut  hearing,  and  for  mdulf/entia.  r 

Xe  curtain  ri^s  upon  a  well-exccutol  view  of  m 
where  the  «:ene  is  laid,  and  Ueinca  and  v 
Kefo,  ihe  two  brothers  who  give  their  name  to  the  h. 
Siv  enter,  and  in  a  long  conversation  discuss  the  tl 
TOnJr*  on  of  voun<'  ..Eschinus,  son  to  Demea,  whom 
Eh"  ad^Stoland  brought  up  to  ‘hre -mptu-  s* 
omly  and  extravagantly,  to  the  J 

wlin  is  wealthy  but  mean,  and  too  fond  ot  ii 
■oney,  as  such,  to  see  it  spent  wasteful!^  tliough  it  n 
be  not  his  own.  It  is  also  a  ipiestion  about  a  lady  p 

J^rlbrnn  .Esc-hinus  (whose  conrt.ct.ng  emotion^ 

ire  rendered  with  much  delicacy  by  E.  Mraj)  mis  i 
his  affections,  to  the  il^gust  ot  j 

the  old  and  ever  new  reason  that  the  marria„  , 

“°Sms“''the  slave  of  Miclo  (admirably  played  by  i 
E  Giles’),  is  a  great  character  in  the  jiiece,  taking 
Se  part  of  arranger-general  of  all  his  younger  mas- 
uSf+o^l-iuk"  of  oia  Uumo.  whom 

E  fooU  tt,  tU.  til.  «f  !>•“ 
from  everyboily  in  his  own  behalf. 

Geta,  a  slave  to  .Eschinus’s  mistress  no  1^  well 
pUved  by  F.  A.  O’Brien,  shows  forcibly  in  h's  only 
£'ne  how  he  would  like  to  destroy  ^ 

I  Eschinus’s  family,  and  the  way  m  ^ 

done  brout'ht  <lown  the  whole  house,  gi^ls  and  men. 

I  Ctesipho,  !Eschinus’s  young  Vr'forhTs  own 

cherrL^.,  fearful  for  his 
beloved  mistress,  fearful  of  his  fathers 
Svrus  in  his  service,  and  gets  that  worth)  s  help  1 
I  Sa  consideration.”  Time  fails  to  speak,  except 
1  in  terms  of  passing  praise,  of 

[  leUor,  and  of  Sannio ;  but  of  bostraU  and  Canthara 

!  who  would  not  stay  to  tell  ?  _  is  her 

i  Sostrau  U  the  lady  of  the  piece,  Canthara  is  her 


^aid.  Pamphilarconceming  whom  old  “  , 

disgusted,  is  spoken  of  but  d^  not  1 ! 

does  n’t  but  they  do ;  and  look  at  them,  oh  •  J  o  ^  I 
desses  from  Olympus,  saw  p  ever  ^'tch  women  /  , 

Snstrata  is  bv  no  means  bail;  indeed,  but  for  ner  |i 
1  gait,  which  causes  an  irresistible  flutter  ot  laugh  r  I 
fn  the  court  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  she  m.^t 
pass  for  what  she  profes.ses  to  be,  an  Attic  1 

of  a  certain  age.  ^But  for  Canthara,  do  not  hoM,  I 
oh  Je  players^hat  she  will  be  token  even  for  the 

seri^ant  “maid  of  Athens.”  Stooil  ever  woman  ro, 

!h«^d  ever  woman  so  of  her  hands  ?  Impi^ible,  | 
utterly  impossible,  in  the  words  of  your  own  epdo^e, 

“  utud  fut^  f  t  ah^urdum  ridiculumque  pnlo.  No ,  11 

you  Should  put  vour  womankind  through  their  ^c^  | 

Cfore  you  bring  them  on  the  stage,  an.l  you  shouh  ,  , 

S)ve  ill,  for  indescribable  1  1 

at  the  manual.  But  the  acting  in  other  respects  is  | 

^  foil  •  and  it  is  high  praise  to  Sostrato  to  say  that  i 
,  rthe)  did  his  (her)  part  “like  a  regular  old  1 

woman.”  ,  •  o  ! 

r  known  to  every  schoolbw,  through  hia  L^^in  gr^  j 
1  mar  if  not  through  his  Terence,  *uo  si/n  ghidto  hunc  , 

‘  inilfn  Dtimea  up  to  a  certain  point,  represents  ,  I 
^  *th*e  cr^,  crabbed,  miserly,  and  tyr^nical  old  man,  , 

;  reiflvK^ndi^g  all  wW  his  circle  to  hjs  will  , 

;  eTncTni  great  ignorance  of  the  springs  of  human  . 
;  Son,;ml  believing  that  his  h‘.“ 

t  repressing  the  natural  and  youthful  instincts 

'n  ‘"'‘Midi  thwarts  him  patronizingly  in  everything, 

i;  i^ncTEv^^ifhfcfuiio  ' 

"1  'hfSl  much  >  tb.  .’.m.  ~,>.t  ‘V'  >«f 

Tin  does  so  chan<Tes  liU  whole  nature,  out- 

h.is  tuaiiy  iEschinus  is  reconcileil  to  his 

1  b,  „ru,»n  Wlf  «»i4  tbe  welU.rn.d  ,,l.ud.m 

«„  wraoo,»y».  H"  i 


‘'iTdm  dv and  had  looked  that  nevei^varying 
icefe  thi-ough  and  through,  confirm  me  in  my  stot^ 
ment  that  you  began  to  find  the  play  a  ^ 
endurei^  with  equanimity  but  for  toke  of  wme 
sin^r  brother,  or  other  interesting  relation  among 
the  actors  /  nien- 

tionil  a  certain  wistfulness,  a  certain  desire  m  you, 
runderstarwhatwas  being  spoken,  the  expres- 
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aion  of  a  very  natural  wish  to  know  the  points  of 
the  piece  provided  for  your  enterUunment?  and  did 
I  not  equally  notice  an  expression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  your  necks,  stretched  out  swan-like  as 
if  to  catch  an  afflatus  of  the  spirit  of  the  drama, 
drew  in  again  and  found  you  as  wise  and  no  wiser 
than  before  ?  Yes,  I  agree  perfectly  with  those  of 
you  who  think  it  foolish  to  exclude  from  your  com¬ 
pany  the  only  possible  beings  who  could  make  the 
play  agreeable  by  explaining  it  as  it  went  on  ;  and 
1  think  it  altogether  unreasonable  that  you  shoidd 
be  asked  to  applaud  that  which  you  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  But  there  are  compensations,  dear  ladies. 
You  have  the  ices  and  the  Falemian,  if  we  have 
the  play  and  the  enjoyment;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  among  those  who  arc  supposed  to  en¬ 
joy  the  drama  there  might  not  be  found  some  who 
would  be  willing  to  change  places  with  you.  They 
are  barbarians  of  course,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  exchanged  against  any  one  of  you,  unless  —  and 
the  suggestion  is  offered  for  what  it  is  worth  —  the 
condition  were  laid  upon  them  that  they  should 
interpret  intelligently  and  intelligibly  the  good 
things  in  the  play  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Ivies’ 
bemm. 

But  the  curtain  rises  again,  and  behold,  all  shorn 
of  their  Attic  costume,  the  principal  characters  in 
the  “  Adelphi.”  No  longer  an  Athenian  “  buck,” 
JEisebinus  appears  in  his  own  proper  character  of 
an  English  gentleman,  though  long  association  with 
the  Terentian  language  prevents  his  uttering  him¬ 
self  in  any  but  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  men  still  call 
him  Aiischinus,  though  his  dress  would  suggest  to  us 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  list  of  dramatis  persona: 
as  the  place  where  his  right  name  should  be  found. 
Syrus,  habited  as  a  country  gentleman’s  country 
butler,  is  discovered,  as  the  theatrical  phrase  i.s,  talk¬ 
ing  with  AlachinuB,  and  congratulating  him  that 
now  he  sees  him,  through  the  favor  of  the  gods  and 
Synis’s  good  counsel,  ex  omni  parte  bealum.  He 
questions  him,  however,  concerning  “  his  careful 
brow  and  solicitous  look,”  and  gathering  from  him 
that  he  desires  occupation  which  may  lift  him  above 
mere  considerations  of  earth,  recommends  him  an 
aeronautic  voyage,  Glaisherl  comes.  To  this  iEschi- 
nus  replies  that  terra  firma  pleases  him  better; 
whereupon  Syrus,  ready  with  suggestions,  tells  him 
that  if  terrestria  arc  his  little  game,  he  has  but  to 
turn  “  promoter  of  any  grand  enterprise,  and  make 
many  partake  in  his  work,”  urging  that  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear  for  himself,  since  “  by  limited  liability 
(eerto  limite')  all  possibility  of  loss  is  shut  out.” 

This  proposition  proving  unacceptable,  Syrus 
asks  him  if  he  has  not  heani  of  “  a  certain  meeting,  a 
Social  Congress,  as  they  call  it,  which  flourishes 
with  great  renown  in  the  world.”  Professor  AV’it 
becomes  greatly  interested,  —  and  to  this  ({uestion 
JElschinus  having  answered  by  another,  which 
brought  the  house  down  “  sed  quern  sibi  Jinem  propo- 
nunt  ?  ”  (but  what  is  their  drift  and  aim  V)  Sj  rus 
strongly  recommends  him  to  become  <an  associate, 
because  be  will  be  famous  in  consequence,  if  nil 
other  means  fail.  (Professor  Wit  begins  to  see  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  are  being  ridiculed,  and  be 
grows  a  little  fidgety  accordingly.) 

Whilst  they  are  talking  lX‘mea,  dressed  as  an 
old-fashioned  siuiirc,  comes  in,  and  overhearing 
Syrus  say  that  Micio  is  a  great  supporter  of  the 
Socialis  Congressiis,  and  has  been  made  a  vice- 
president  for  the  year,  determines,  as  in  the  play, 
to  outflank  him,  and  though  speaking  at  first  of  the 
congress  work  as  a  “  farrago”  of  nonsense,  ends  by 


saying  that  he  approves  of  it,  and  asks  more  about 
it,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  “  slay  this  man 
with  his  own  sword.”  Syrus  obeys,  and  recites 
what  was  debated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
gress: — 

“Much  wns  said  coneerninn  meals  —  dequt  doaeit  — 
hluch  of  poor  folk’s  dwelliugs  —  and  dysentery  — 

About  the  knotrn  —  and  the  unknown  —  and  all  the  knowable  ~ 
Almut  the  lmi>osslhle  —  and  the  possible,  good. 

What  thou  should’st  do  —  whether  retire,  or  rise,  early  — 

Ilow  sneeze  —  run — stand  —  think  —  and  eat.’’ 

Demea,  bursting  in  with  his  notes  of  admiration, 
tells  his  son  he  “  will  never  do  anything  better,”  and 
offers  forthwith  to  pay  all  the  expenses,  an  offer 
which  elicits  the  warm  admiration  of  the  dutifnl 
ilbschinus.  Sjtus,  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
runs  on  with  his  description,  and  says  the  new  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  at  no  loss  for  speech-matter,  for  he  may 
discourse  on  — 

“  Whether  the  garments  now  worn  by  lovely  wo¬ 
man  are  better  c.ilculated  to  cover  or.  to  disclose  the 
body ;  whether  the  shoulders  and  breast  reasonably 
complain  that  they  are  nakeil  while  a  long  robe 
hides  the  feet  within  its  folds;  in  what  re,spect8  a 
slow  girl  (tarda  puclld)  differs  from  a  fast  one  (vein- 
ci) ;  whether  this  or  that  is  more  pleasing  to  Diana; 
whether  the  reverence  due  to  a  father  can  lie  com 
sidcred  safe  when  he  is  spoken  of  simply  as  goptp- 
nor;  whether  the  boy,  scarcely  out  of  his  baby- 
clothes,  can  becomingly  boast  that  he  knows  more 
than  his  seniors.” 

“  These  are  important  matters,  and  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,”  says  Demea. 

“  Most  learned  must  he  bo  who  can  untie  such 
knotty  points.  Alas !  for  my  own  crass  and  dull 
wit,”  exclaims  .Eschinus. 

At  this  point  Micio  enters,  dres.sed  up  as  an  “old 
fogey,”  and  is  delighted  to  hear  from  Syrus  that  his  1 
brother  is  a  disciple.  Demea,  following  his  bent  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  his  brother's  sails,  t.akes  up  the 
thread  of  Syrus’s  subject,  and  tells  iEschinus  that  he 
“  may  discuss  the  question  whether  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  Piton  and  Harrow  which  yearly  is  fought  at 
Ixird’s  (Lordi  quod  celebratur  agro")  injures  or  bene¬ 
fits  the  ingenuous  throng,”  and  the  old  man  makes 
an  untranslatable  pun  about  the  “  latulis  ”  iminenm 
cupido.  iEschinus,  fired  W  the  spark  from  the  pa¬ 
ternal  energy,  goes  on :  “  Then  you  can  talk  of  the 
strength  of  the  respective  sides,  and  of  the  ilcxtem 
ity  of  the  members  (ho  imitates  the  postures  of 
cricket),  eyes  fixed,  hands  ready,  and  swift  feet.'’ 
Then,  turning  to  Micio  and  pointing  to  Demea,  he 
says :  “  Behold  the  p.atron  of  athletes,  of  bats,  and 
of  balls,”  adding,  if  we  may  make  so  free  with  the 
Latin  text,  —  “  the  }>ater  is  coming  out !  ” 

!Micio  cannot  believe  it,  and  questions  if  cricket- 
balls  can  by  any  means  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  terrestrial  gloUa.  He  goes  on  to  dejilore  the 
inconveniences  to  which  cricket  gives  rise :  the 
shouting,  the  disonlcr,  the  party  I'eelings,  the  ill- 
concealetl  distress  of  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the 
vanipiished,  till  Demea  intemipts  him  with, —  “  Tliwe 
things  are  not  to  be  blamed  rashly !  They  consti¬ 
tute  the  true  social  shy-ence,  which  teaches  both  to 
do  and  to  suffer.  Ah !  perish  the  Muses,  jierish  both 
Gniek  and  L.atin  !  Only  let  that  noble  g,arae  of 
ball  flourish !  ” 

Then  there  are  allusions,  amusing  enough  and 
witty,  to  the  recens  dictum  Chirurgi  about  the  un- 
hcalthiness  of  violent  exercise,  which  Demea  indig¬ 
nantly  scouts  with  —  “  IsttMl  futile  et  absurdum  ri- 
diculum  que  puto  ”/  and  then  reminding  Micio  of  old 
days  (in  allusion  to  his  part  in  the  play),  wherein 
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he  acted  a  boy’s  part  with  boys,  he  boasts  that  now, 
U  in  the  play,  ho  uUs  this  man  with  his  own  sword : — 

uBut  now  the  socUI  itrite  of  oar  Adelphi  eeaaei  ( 

I/ct  oa  now  be  merry  on  our  (ettal,  joyful  day  ! 

Ami  you,  If  perchance  you  hare  seen  aomethlng  (rood, 

Applaud,  becauae  the  time  haa  aped  with  lightaome  foot ! 

But  If  we ’ve  ma<lc  you  aleepy,  Inatead  of  smiUnir  happy. 
Applaud  no  leaa,  becauae  you ’ve  licenae  to  go  home. 

One  thing  yet  remains  !  Of  social  art  a  greater  professor, 

Mure  learned  than  all  others,  in  hla  way,  is  the  cook ! 

him  •,  let  all  thoughts  centre  in  th^  one  man  ! 

And  yon  be  as  decided  in  the  clapping  of  your  hands.” 

Who  would  not  clap  ?  who  would  not  bo  joyous  in 
the  joy  of  t  uch  lads  ?  Even  the  poor  ladies,  who 
have  understood  but  little  more  of  the  epilogue  than 
they  did  of  the  play  (the  men,  you  know,  have  seen 
a  copy  of  the  epilogue,  beforehand,  A/nc  illoruin  m- 
pientia),  catch  the  generous  infection,  and  signify 
their  favor  with  gentle  plaudits.  The  Prince,  and 
the  Dean,  and  the  Dean  of  Arches,  and  tlie  Canons, 
and  the  Professors,  and  the  old  Westminsters,  and 
the  visitors  all,  cordially  unite  in  the  demonstrations 
which  the  gods  inaugurate,  in  answer  to  the  refjuest 
of  old  Deme.a. 

Well-laden  are  the  college  trenchers  wliich  arc 
handed  into  Aischinus  nc  Bray,  the  courteous  caj)- 
bun  of  the  school.  Acceptable,  evidently,  are  the 
words  of  satisfaction  with  which  Prince  Arthur 
takes  his  leave  of  the  actors,  and  pleasant  are  the 
memories  which  all  who  went  will  cherish  of  the  way 
in  which  Terence’s  play  of  the  “  Adelphi  ”  was 
played  by  the  (iueen’s  Scholars  at  Westminster  in 
December,  1867.  Even  my  lady  friend  who,  as 
shown  in  the  beginning,  professed  such  scorn  for  that 
pleasant  play,  confessetl  to  having* enjoyed  it  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  an<l  it  is  her  opinion  that  I  ought  in  com¬ 
mon  lairness  and  out  of  gratitude  for  a  really  intel¬ 
lectual  entertainment,  give  not  only  the  dramatis 
per.iome,  but  an  extract  from  the  praise  which  the 
Jupiter  (not  he  of  the  Westminster  Olympus,  but  of 
Printing  House  Yard)  was  so  gracious  as  to  liestow 
upon  them.  From  this  opinion  there  is  no  appeal. 
Why  should  there  be  V  Here  is  the  extract  and  the 
cut:  — 

“  We  believe  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
those  present  that  the  representation  of  the  ’  Adcl- 
phi’of  Terence  in  1867  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  those  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Westminster  Play. 
Indeed,  on  the  pnnciple  that  ‘  there  are  os  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it,’  we  say  that  these 
performances  are  just  as  good  now  as  they  ever  were. 
On  this  occasion  nothing  could  have  been  better 
than  the  acting  of  Lefroy  and  Haden  as  Deiuea  and 
Uicio,  of  Bray  as  iEschinus,  and  of  Giles  as  Syrus. 
In  fact,  a  better  ..Eschinus  and  Syrus  we  never  saw. 
Nor  were  the  minor  characters  less  well  filled. 
O’Brien  as  Geta,  in  his  only  scene,  where  he  re¬ 
counts  the  various  ways  in  which  he  would  like  to 
destroy  the  whole  family  of  iEschinus,  root  and 
branch,  was  most  excellent ;  and  the  joyous  tender¬ 
ness  of  Ctesipho,  the  boyish  lover,  who  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  fear  of  bis  father  finding  him  out,  love  for  his 
brother,  and  afluctlon  for  bis  mistress,  was  very  well 
rendered.  On  tlic  whole,  the  Play  wa.s  most  even 
and  admirably  performed,  and  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause.” 
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It  is  one  of  Carlyle’s  forcible  savings  that  as  the 
Gospel  is  a  biography,  so  every  true  biography  is  a 
gospel.  He  means  by  this,  as  we  understand,  that 
every  biography  honestly  and  sincerely  put  forth 
will  be  traught  with  lessons  of  sympathy,  guidance, 


and  consolation.  The  highest  and  most  genuine 
form  of  biography  is  unquestionably  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy.  Two  autobiographies  of  matchless  value 
will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader,  written  indeed  by 
very  different  men,  and  from  very  different  points 
of  view,  but  both  of  them  with  a  unique  and  abso¬ 
lute  truthfulness.  Of  course  we  mean  the  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Augustine  and  the  Confessions  of  Buusseau. 
We  do  not  have  such  autobiographies  now ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  the  writer  of  an  autobiography,  like  the  writ¬ 
er  of  a  diary,  is  under  a  temptation,  unconscious, 
perhaps,  but  most  powerful,  to  give  his  own  color¬ 
ing  to  his  statements.  To  an  age  that  delights  in 
introspection,  and  has  no  greater  literary  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  seeing  its  own  manners  faithfully  mirrored 
to  its  mental  eye,  a  genuine  autobiography  of  the 
lioasscau  or  the  Augustine  kind  would  he  a  source 
of  great  delight,  and  in  many  respects  a  positive 
gain.  Exoriare  alitjuis. 

The  statement  may  appear  paradoxle.al,  but  we 
think  that  in  novels  there  are  elements  which  would 
go  far  to  make  up  genuine  and  veracious  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  AVe  strongly  hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  jios- 
sible  in  most  fictions  to  disentangle  from  the  general 
work  a  strong  autobiographical  element.  In  reality 
a  novelist  frequently  goes  into  the  confessioniil, 
bares  his  soul  and  telb  his  secrets.  Sometimes  be 
wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  a  most  careless 
eye  may  detect  the  outward  varnish  of  disguise 
which  Is  only  thinly  and  partially  laid  on.  At  other 
times  a  literary  detective  is  needed  for  a  “  private 
inquiry  ”  of  this  sort,  to  pierce  through  the  manifold 
disguises  that  are  laid  on  layer  by  layer.  There 
are  authors  who  so  entirely  project  themselvee  into 
their  created  scenes  and  characters  that  the  touches 
of  their  own  individu.ality  are  faint  and  few.  This, 
however,  is  not  ordinarily  the  case,  especially  in  an 
age  like  this,  when  most  writers  arc  morbidly  given 
up  to  the  analysis  of  their  own  idiosyncrasies. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  traces  of  individuality  in 
some  of  our  most  eminent  novelists.  What  a  com¬ 
ment  arc  the  battlements  and  turrets  of  Abbotsford, 
its  armory  and  painted  glass,  its  fair  domains  and 
the  adjacent  ruins  of  Melrose  Castle,  on  the  heroic 
and  mediaeval  genius  of  Sir  Walter.  How  faithful¬ 
ly  his  works  reflect  that  leaning  to  rank  and  lineage 
and  territorial  possessions  which  at  times  becomes  ex¬ 
cessive,  and  degenerates  into  a  weakness  that  mars 
a  broad  and  generous  character.  Again,  take 
Thackeray.  Into  very  questionable  places  must  he 
have  dived,  and  with  ver^  queer  companions,  in  the 
days  of  wild  oats !  In  his  hard  cynical  humor,  his 
caustic  wit,  his  disbelief  in  men  and  motives,  in  his 
identification  of  goodness  and  stupidity',  we  see  a 
kind  of  literary  Ishmaelite,  with  a  kind  of  natural 
ant.^gonlsm  towards  solvent  respectability,  neither 
asking  nor  taking  quarter,  very  sore  himself,  and  not 
caring  what  sores  he  inflicts  on  others.  And  when 
his  fortunate  evening  set  in,  like  a  latter  summer, 
especially  afler  his  lucky  American  trlji,  and  the  sun 
of  prosperity  had  melteil  the  hard,  glittering  ice  in 
which  he  had  encaseil  himself,  how  generous,  cour¬ 
teous,  and  considerate  he  became ;  now  willing  to 
make  allowances;  how  disposed  to  retract  former 
asperities,  and  indulge  in  genial,  hopeful  views  I 
Then  take  Ivortl  Lyttoii.  He  really  presents  some 
curious  examples  in  the  way  in  which  he  identifies 
himself  with  his  hero.  For  instance,  ja$t  as  Lord 
Lytton  grows  old,  so  he  makes  his  heroes  grow  old. 
Earnest  Maltravers  is  a  gorgeous  youth ;  and,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  “  gilded  youth  ”  is  the  hero  of  the 
earlier  Bulwer  novels.  But  when  we  come  to 
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“  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  "  the  hero  is  a  middle- 
Ia.wver  surfeited  with  a  material  success.  _ 

and  most  auroouY  1  ^  f  government,  of 
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jec^  •  Cr^v  While  he  was  a  political  cadet  he 

wwob 
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1  if  you  can  only  contrive  to  precipitote  it  by  a  pr 
'  ceM  of  intellectual  analysis. 

I  ^niirrh  this  may  be  dilliciilt  or  impossible  in  re 
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second-rate  and  unsuccessful, —  which  have  perhspi 
veo^ndbtinctly  shown  their  learning  and  abihty,. 
bu? which  may  curiously  have  revealed  their  inn« 

character.  But  we  are  simply  having  ^prd  to  the 
SfSvelations  made  by  novelists;  and  Sere  aW 
novel  will  serve  our  turn  just  as  well  as  a  good 
novel,  or  indeed  may  have  a  stronger  psychologid 

‘"*vSy  often,  it  may  be  added,  a  novel  is  writt» 
with  the  very  purpose  of  making  some  sort  of  Mlf- 
revelation.  T^iere  are  women  who  rush  into  fictiM 
j^Tas  the  meadows  break  up  -to  da«‘^-  ^ 
nour  out  their  lives  in  song.  They  wish  to  aswrt 
J^eL^lves,  to  explain  themselves,  to  have  theniselve. 
com^hended,  and  win 

to  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the  cireuiu.UncM 
tha^Iurround  them,  to  create  for  themselves  the 
cied  circumstances  in  which  their  idealized 
ters  would  have  full  expansion ;  and  these  pe^ 
often  make  a  full  confession  of  the  restlessness,  trag¬ 
edy  and  unsatisfied  longings  of  their  livre. 

][iow  great  is  the  ditVereiice  ^tween  the  very  fast 
«n,l  the  very  quiet  novel.  It  is  like  turnins 
aside  from  the  heat  and  glare  and  dust  of  „ 

rt^eet  into  «>me  chapel,  v^y  stdl  and  -t,  diijr  , 
liirhted  through  refulgent  panes,  and  with  a  low,  , 

sweet  music  sounding.  ! 

ferent  orders  of  miniT,  onf f  rntho^-^S  ' 

cumstances.  I  ^^o  not  like  to  hear  of  authom  - 

of  all  of  women  authors  —  who  are  very  rca  wtic 
about  the  details  of  seduction,  and  show  profound  re- 
S^h  on  the  subject  of  Old  Bailey  trials  for  bigamy. 

Snd  uiKin  it,  my  friepds,  that  kind  of  wnter  has 
iSn  oSlean  kind  o‘f  mind,-  nor,  perha^  aa 
noi  w  The  r  minds  are  hke  the 

Slrch^aml^rs'inmagery,  full  of  cruel  and  oa- 
clean  things.  Worse  even  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
constantsSctacleofimbecili^^^^ 

disnlaved  by  many  story-tellers  in  their  unwitu^ 
conWions.^  What  U  the  novelist’s  °f 

iusticeV  what  is  the  imagined  paradise 
creates  for  his  favorites  ?  what  the  rule  and  law  by 

which  he  measure  the  ^^”7ake“uJ 

thincs  and  the  deflections  therefrom  i  We  taxe  up 
novd  after  novel,  and  we  are  interested  or 
ested  in  plot  and  dialogue ;  but  we  ask 
“  And  thfs  writer,  on  his  own 
of  man  U  he  ?  ”  And  too  often  it  is  all  of  the 
earthy,  and  amid  all  the  glitter  of  romance  he 
5-  ^  vulgar  idolater  of  wealth  and  ease.  ^ 
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The  Dean  of  Canterbury  has  a^em  in  tjic  l^ 
SnrrMv  entitled  “  lloom  for  his  Lordship.  " 
Argrey,  there  was  not  much  room  for  li« 

ISI' “So  if  the  opening  coop 

Kf  Srpooo  U  .  f.ir  .«n.ple  of  h,.  po.er. :  - 

.  .  ..-a-ws^  t  MTt  fItA  ■frect 


A  Room  for  hii  lonlship !  up  the  , 

•lately  roU  tke  tetU-ftd  bagt . 


Tiivue  is  an  immense  amount  of  betting  in  the 
chS  i  to  whether  Mdlle.  Patti  will  marry  the 
Maniuis  dc  Caux.  Tlie  story 
for  dr  in  ‘bo/bUon.ng 

are  a  (luecn ,  ^  i  u  Yes  ”  The  Figaro  say* 

Mdlle.  Patti  answered,  “  les- 

“No.”  •  ^  , 

Here  is  the  latest  theatrical  mot.  A  Mon 
manager,  who  has  never  yet  been  accused  ot  in 
”3y  wrote  to  a  leading 

an  engagement  at  the  autumnal  opening  ot  his 
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'  theatre,  and  begging  her  to  name  her  terms.  The 
lady,  in  reply,  expressed  her  willingness  to  accede 
to  the  proposition;  her  terras  were  thirty  pounds  a 
:  night.  The  mansMr’s  reply  was  this :  “  Dear  Mad- 
'  am,  —  Make  it  shillings,  and  it  *s  a  bargain.” 

I  Tiik  London  Review  begins  a  notice  of  Dr.  New- 
j  man’s  poems  by  saying,  —  “  As  a  rule,  Christianity 
I  H  not  happy  in  its  poets.” 

It  is  amazing,  remarks  a  London  journalist,  that 
an  Irishman  should  ever  be  found  fool  enough  to 
conspire,  when  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  whenever  three  Irish  conspirators  are  gathered 
together,  one  will  turn  traitor. 

i  Speaking  of  “  Foul  Play,”  the  London  Review 
>  lays  that  ”  Messrs.  Reade  and  Boucicaiilt  pull  ad- 
{  mirably  in  the  same  boat,  and,  —  to  adapt  an  old 
joke,  —  would  seem  not  to  have  different  sculls,  but 
to  use  a  common  one.” 

To  make  sure  that  it  is  reallv  the  body  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  which  has  been  brought  from 
Mexico,  the  coffin  has  been  again  opened ;  and 
there  can  now  be  no  further  ground  for  the  rumors 
which  have  been  circulating  to  the  contrary. 

The  event  of  the  day  in  the  Parisian  theatrical 
world  is  Emile  Angier’s  play  in  verse,  entitled 
“Paul  Forestier.”  'fiie  Thditre  Fran9ais  has  been 
crowded  on  each  night  when  it  has  been 
formed.  Princess  Clothilde,  Princess  Mathilde, 
and  a  dozen  Cabinet  Ministers  were  present  the 
first  night. 

Paris  is  just  now  entertaining,  Manockjee  Cur- 
Ktjee,  of  Bombay,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  India,  although  a  fervent  believer  in  the 
•acred  fire  which  has  burned  for  1,200  years  in  the 
Temple  of  Oudouman.  He  is  member  of  several 
icientific  societies,  and  travels  over  Europe,  at¬ 
tracting  curiosity,  as  well  as  respect. 

“The  admirers  of  Mr.  Whittier,”  says  the 
Athen.Tum,  “  will  r^oice  to  find  that  he  has  issued 
his  ‘  Winter  Idyl  ’  in  a  form  so  suitable  for  a  gift- 
book.  Those  who  know  the  book  are  aware  that 
it  abounds  in  those  graphic  pictures  of  scenery  and 
domestic  life  in  which  the  writer  is  specially  hap¬ 
py.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  charming 
m  design,  and  are  gems  of  engraving.  We  have 
Mr.  Whittier’s  testimony  that  they  faithfully  rep¬ 
resent  the  locale  of  the  poem.  'The  artist  is  Mr. 
Harry  Fenn ;  the  engravers  are  Mr.  A.  V.  S. 
Anthony  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton.” 

Mr.  R.  G.  Shakespeare,  the  New  York  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Spectator,  (“  A  Yankee,”)  has 
a  letter  in  the  last  number  of  that  journal,  in  which 
he  says,  among  other  absurd  things,  that  “  President 
Johnson  stands  guard,  as  he  swore  to  do,  over  the 
Constitution  1  ”  The  Editor’s  comment  is  deli¬ 
cious  :  — 

“  We  print  this  letter  out  of  deference  to  an  old  and 
able  correspondent,  who  once  took  a  saner  view  of 
American  politics.  But  we  warn  onr  readers  tliat  all 
the  facts  seem  to  us  against  the  probability  of  his  vatici¬ 
nations,  and  that  nearly  all  sound  political  principles 
•cera  to  us  outraged  by  his  opinions.’’  —  Ed.  Spectator. 

A  COMPLIMENT  of  Singular  value  is  paid  to  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  translation  of  Dante,  by  the  editor  of 
an  edition  de  luxe,  now  publishing  at  Milan,  with 
the  illustrations  of  Dord.  'The  Itauan  editor  quotes 
the  American  translation  in  many  places,  and  uses 


it  for  the  explanation  of  obscure  pointa  in  the  origi-  I 

nal.  Indeed,  Mr.  Longfellow’s  work  has  been  re-  I 

ceivetl  with  the  greatest  favor  by  Italian  critics,  and  I 

our  poet  has  lately  had  the  honor  of  a  public  read-  | 

ing  in  the  ancient  city  of  Padua,  where  a  version  of  ! 

“  Hiawatha  ”  was  received  with  applause  by  one  of  | 

the  largest  audiences  ever  assembled  there.  All  { 

classes  of  people  attended  and  the  poem  became  | 

the  talk  in  every  caffe  and  eeUon.  : 

The  London  Review  devotes  two  or  three  of  its  | 

generous  columns  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  How-  j 

ells’s  new  book,  “  Italian  Journeys.”  'The  critic  i 

praises  the  work  warmly,  though  sometimes  at  the  ( 

expense  of  Mr.  Howells’s  countrymen ;  for  example :  j 

“  He  ([Mr.  Howell^)  exhibits  all  the  shrewdness  j 

and  humor  of  the  Yankee  [as  if  we  were  barbari¬ 
ans,]  without  too  much  of  his  vulgarity.”  There 
is  an  innocence  about  this  happy  touch  calculated 
to  please  the  most  fastidious. 

Punch  disposes  of  the  “  Alabama  Claims  ”  by  the  I 
following  “  Original  Poem  for  the  Infant  Minds  of 
Master  John  and  Miss  Columbia  ” :  — 

“  How  now,  laj  dear  children,  U  ’i  alwaye  the  way. 

You  can’t  be  contented  with  innocent  play  ; 

But  you  wrangle  and  squabble,  with  tempers  too  high. 

And  then  there ’s  a  scuM,  and  a  sulk,  and  a  cry. 

“  What,  are  there  no  games  you  can  take  a  delight  in. 

But  sneering,  and  jibing,  and  scoffing,  and  fighting  ? 

1  ’m  weary  of  telling  yon,  time  after  time. 

That  you  ’re  cousin^  and  therefore  each  quarrel ’s  a  crime. 

“John,  do  what  she  asks  you,  no  angry  replies. 

Yon  ’re  older  than  she,  ami  yon  should  be  more  wise  ; 

And  Columbia,  my  dear,  don’t  speak  pettish  and  tart, 

If  he ’s  surly  sometimes,  you  ’re  a  place  in  his  heart. 

“  You  two,  well  descended,  well  fed,  and  well  taught. 

You  should  set  an  example,  yes,  tluU ’s  what  you  ought ; 

Remember  how  much  on  your  conduct  depends. 

You  're  Christians  and  cousins, — there,  kiss  and  be  friends.” 

The  Athenasum  notices^  the  ileatk  of  Dr.  John 
Davy,  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
aged  78,  at  Amblodide,  where  he  had  sojourn^ 
since  he  returned  from  the  medical  department  of 
the  army.  He  was  able  to  continue  his  important 
chemical  researches  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  communicated  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  In 
the  course  of  last  year.  It  was  to  his  observations 
on  the  effect  of  cold  on  fishes  that  Australia  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  introduction  of  salmon,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  moving  the  ova  and  fish  from  place  to  place 
has  been  proved.  The  Australian  agents  had  so 
little  faith  in  his  experiment,  that  when  they  acceded 
to  the  rccomnicnuation  of  taking  some  e^gs  out, 
packed  in  ice,  they  forgot  or  did  not  think  it  worA 
while  to  look  after  the  tox  in  the  ice-house  on  their 
arrival ;  but  when  the  ice-house  was  cleared  out  to 
be  refilled  on  the  vessel’s  return  to  England,  the 
box  was  discovered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
eggs  were  found  to  be  alive.  'These  were  the  first 
eggs  of  fish  that  had  ever  survived  the  voyage  and 
been  hatched  in  Australia.  Now  the  plan  is  in  gen-  I 
eral  use. 

“  Delightful  Africa !  ”  exclaims  an  English  | 

writer.  “  When  Captain  Faulkner  was  staying  j 

with  a  native  chief,  his  host  offered  him  a  present  of  i 
a  young  black  lady.  He  was  shown  the  present,  t 
and  asked  whether  he  liked  it,  and,  ‘  for  the  fun  of  | 
the  thing,’  he  answered  ‘  Yes.’  The  captain  was  ! 
then  told  he  must  catch  her  himself  if  he  wanted  | 
her,  —  thb  was  the  courtship.  They  are  not  quite  J 
indifferent  to  appearances,  these  African  chiefs ;  but 
they  have  strange  notions  of  the  dignity  of  ‘  the  | 

service.’  Fancy  a  British  captain  chasing  a  black  | 

I  nymph  as  a  Cockney  chases  a  housemaid  at  kiss-in-  j 
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the-ring  on  Boxing-day.  The  aight  would  only  be 
inferior  in  horror  to  that  of  the  oiiiuers  of  the  Guards 
alighting  at  the  door  of  the  Crystal  Palace  from  an 
excursion  van,  which  Punch  thought  would  be  worth 
looking  at.  The  lady  did  not  like  the  captain,  and 
the  captain  did  not  like  the  chase ;  so  to  make  mat¬ 
ters  pleasant  the  present  was  bound  with  cords  and 
brought  howling  to  its  white  lord. .  *  Presents  ’  seem 
all  e(]ually  hard  to  please,  no  matter  what  the  color 
of  their  skins.  Then  the  captain  s.iid,  finely,  he 
would  treat  her  as  the  English  always  treated  slaves ; 
whereupon  he  took  his  knife  out,  cut  the  cords,  and 
set  her  free.  A  graceful  ending  to  a  pretty  story.” 

A  Paris  correspondent  furni.shes  the  Star  with 
some  pleasant  gossip  concerning  Rosa  Bonheur. 
“  She  has,”  he  siws,  “  been  named  Acaddmicienne 
by  the  Antwerp  Institute.  Honors  richly  deserved 
are  rapidly  crowning  the  great  artist’s  career.  In 
1865,  the  Empress  drove  fi^m  the  Palace  of  Fon-' 
tainebleau  to  present  her,  in  person,  with  the  star  of 
the  Legion  d’Honneur.  Mdlle.  Bonheur’s  country 
place  is  rather  an  extensive  farm  than  the  ordinary 
residence  of  a  lady  of  her  position.  Every  variety 
of  cow,  sheep,  ox,  goat,  and  horse  are  to  be  seen, 
not  only  on  the  surrounding  lawn,  but  crowding 
round  their  proprietor,  who  is  attired  in  a  cloth 
blouse  in  winter  and  ruder  garments  apparently 
borrowed  from  her  brother  (the  Auguste  whose 
painting  we  all  admired  at  the  Exhibition),  a  stick 
in  hand  and  hat  stuck  any  way  on  a  small,  but  re¬ 
markably  well-shaped  head ;  coiffe  a  la  Titus,  or,  in 
less  technical  terms,  the  hair  cut  like  a  man’s.  The 
animals  know  her  and  follow  her  about  She  abso¬ 
lutely  refuses  to  receive  ordinary  visitors ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  some  cows  of  the  Nivemais  breeil 
from  a  farmer,  Mdlle.  Bonheur  admitted  him  to  her 
studio.  She  had  just  completed  an  order  for  Eng¬ 
land,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  farm-yard  in  the 
Nivemais.  'Die  peasant  exclaimed  on  seeing  it 
‘  Why,  you  have  painted  my  animals,  —  I  know 
them  all ;  but  why  did  you  not  put  me  in  instead  of 
that  man?  and  that  woman  and  children  arc  not 
mine.’  Needless  to  remark,  the  great  artist  had 
never  been  at  his  farm,  but  she  had  painted  the 
breed  so  accurately  that  the  farmer  believed  the 
picture  to  have  been  taken  from  life,  thus  uncon- 
scioasly  paying  her  the  highest  possible  compliment. 
The  following  anecdote  has  been  related  to  me.  A 
friend  of  hers  had  a  little  girl  of  extraordinary 
beAuty,  to  whom  Mdlle.  Bonheur  was  much  attached. 
The  child,  however,  acquired  a  habit,  in  which  she 
persisted,  of  making  a  series  of  disfiguring  grimaces, 
constantly  putting  her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  puffing 
out  her  cheeks,  and  even  bringing  her  tongue  into 
play  in  the  service  of  her  peculiar  line  of  disobedi¬ 
ence.  Naturally  every  means  of  cure  was  tried,  but 
in  vain.  Tlie  child  only  grimaced  the  more.  Mdlle. 
Bonheur,  unknown  to  her,  sketched  each  separate 
contortion,  adding  a  comic  expression  to  the  fea¬ 
tures,  but  perfectly  preserving  the  likeness.  The 
sketches  were  bound  in  an  mbum  and  presented 
without  any  observation  to  the  young  delinquent, 
who  turned  over  the  sketches  in  silence  and  was 
never  seen  to  grimace  again.” 

“  If  George  Francis  Train,”  says  a  London  pa¬ 
per,  “  could  be  taken  just  as  he  is  and  put  into  a 
novel  or  play  he  would  make  a  fortune  for  his  trans¬ 
lator.  'There  is  certainly  nothing  like  him  in  all 
literature,  though  he  is  the  great  archetype  of  many 
thousands  of  men  who  now  exercise  a  mighty  influ¬ 


ence  in  the  world.  We  have  nothing  like  him  here 
either  in  life  or  art.  We  have  enthusiasts,  jobben 
in  stocks  and  in  politics,  orators,  ideologists,  and 
adventurers,  but  we  have  no  such  combination  of 
all  these  in  one  as  this  extraordinary  creature.  Our 
men  arc  one  thing  or  the  other;  this  man  is  all 
things,  and  something  more.  There  is  a  certain 
solidity  in  even  our  flightiest  characters,  as  there  is 
a  certain  gravity  in  the  dancing  of  an  elephant, 
and  there  is  much  consistency.  If  they  are  fools, 
they  are  fools  for  good  and  all ;  they  are  expected 
to  make  as.ses  of  themselves,  and  they  never  dis¬ 
appoint.  But  this  plan,  —  who  can  tell  where  to 
have  him  ?  There  are  as  many  sides  to  his  character 
as  there  are  facets  to  a  gem,  and  his  acpieous  in- 
cap:icity  for  peeping  still  makes  it  impossible  to  get 
a  view  of  him  twice  in  the  same  light  You  read 
one  of  his  sentences  and  you  think  braying  in  a 
mortar  would  hardly  work  his  cure;  another,  and 
he  seems  considerably  too  clever  to  be  good ;  a 
third,  and  he  seems  too  good  to  be  clever.  ‘  I  am 
something  more  than  an  epigrammatic  writer,  a 
traveller,  an  orator,  or  a  disputer,’  —  and  so  he  is. 
He  is  chief  owner  of  a  city ;  he  is  shrewd  enough 
one  (lay  to  engineer  a  colossal  railway  scheme ;  the 
next  he  is  mad  as  a  hatter  on  woman’s  rights.  He 
asks  150  editors  to  dinner,  and  then  takes  them  to 
see  him  pick  cob  nuts  with  ‘  Big  Mouth,’  the  Indian 
chief.  When  shut  up  in  an  Irish  cell  he  spends  the 
niglit  in  alternately  whistling  ‘  Yankee  Doodle,’ 
writing  formal  protests  against  the  illegality  of  his 
arrest,  and  scribbling  on  all  mortal  things  with  a 
mixture  of  shrewdness,  impudence,  and  earnestness 
absolutely  perplexing ;  wonders  whether  Stanley, 
whom  he  clips  of  his  title,  is  playing  poiccr  with 
Adams  (the  American  Minister),  makes  up  his 
mind  to  get  out  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and 
devote  the  entire  proceeds  to  the  cause  of  woman, 
educated  suffrage,  eight  hours’  labor,  greenbacks, 
and  the  political  campaign  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  amidst  all  this  finds 
time  to  nearly  worry  his  jailer  out  of  his  life.  An 
extraordinary  man  trul^,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  and  certainly  a  quite  new  development  for  us 
here.” 

Ix  the  course  of  an  essay  on  sensational  literature, 
Mr.  Sala  in  the  last  number  of  the  Belgravia  maga¬ 
zine  pays  the  ibllowing  tribute  to  the  author  of 
“  Pickwick  ”  :  — 

“  I  have  watched  his  career  as  narrowly  as  I  have 
watched  it  admiringly;  and  I  think  I  have  read 
every  line  he  has  written,  and  have  been  enabled  to 
trace  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  successive  phases 
of  development  through  which  his  genius  has  passed, 
the  mellowing  of  his  faculties,  the  chastening  of  his 
style,  and  their  gradual  culmination  into  a  splendid 
but  sober  afternoon  of  intellect.  He  is  probably,  at 
this  moment,  the  best-known  and  the  most  de¬ 
servedly  popular  author  in  the  world ;  and  in  the 
very  first  number  of  the  very  next  serial  in  the 
familiar  old  green  cover  which  he  might  publish,  we 
should  probably  be  constrained  to  admit  that  there 
was  something  —  in  the  way  of  Character  or  of  de¬ 
scription  —  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  Charles 
Dicxens  had  ever  done  before.  Yet,  having  a  pretty 
retentive  memory,  and  having  been  all  my  life  more 
or  less  intimately  connected  with  what  are  called 
‘  literary  circles,’  I  can  perfectly  well  recollect  that, 
in  the  year  1842, — and  we  are  now,  I  take  it,  in  1868, 
—  there  was  no  commoner  cry  in  ‘polite  society’ 
than  that  ‘  Dickens  had  written  himself  out.’  There 
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nsed  to  be  a  man  called  Croker,  who  had  something 
to  do  with  the  Admiralty,  and  did  n’t  know  where 
Kiusell  Square  was,  and  wrote  scurrilous  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  especially  delighting  when  it 
was  upon  a  woman’s  shoulders  that  he  could  lay  his 
dirty  lash.  You  see  that  a  woman  is  more  vascular 
than  a  man.  You  can  fetch  the  blood  sooner  from 
her  than  from  us  tough  brutes,  and  she  can’t  hit  back 
again.  This  Croker  did  his  best  to  scarify  Lady 
Morgan ;  but  he  himself  has  been  pilloried  to  death¬ 
less  infamy  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  Coningsby,  and  by 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  Vanity  Fair.  He  did  almost 
every  conceivable  variety  of  bad  and  base  thing,  but 
he  sometimes  said  a  good  one.  In  the  first  bright 
dawn  of  Charles  Dickens’s  fame,  Croker  observed 
that  the  author  of  Pickwick  had  ‘  gone  up  like  a 
rocket,  but  would  come  down  like  the  stick.’  This 
was  ‘sack  and  sugar ’to  the  charitable  souls  who 
were  so  fond  of  repeating  that  ‘  Boz  ’  had  ‘  written 
himself  out.’  ‘  Boz  ’  wrote  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
and  pending  the  appearance  of  his  next  book  the 
charitable  souls  reported  that  he  had  gone  raving 
mad.  He  went  to  America,  and  tlic  charitable  souls 
put  it  about  that  he  was  dead.  He  wrote  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  and  the  charitable  souls  declared  that 
there  was  ‘  a  great  falling  ofl'  in  his  style.’  He  went 
to  Italy,  and  the  charitable  souls  hinted  that  he  had 
pawned  his  plate  to  raise  funds  for  the  vo^agp. 
^ere  was  no  end  to  the  malice  of  the  charitabie 
souls.  Dombey,  Coppcrfield,  Bleak  House,  Hard 
Tunes,  the  Two  Cities,  Great  Expectations,  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  were  all  asserted  to  be  infinitely  in¬ 
ferior  to  their  predecessors ;  but  somehow  the  man 
went  on  writing,  and  enlisting  fresh  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  with  every  new  book  he  wrote.” 

London  Fun  publishes  the  following  yew  (resprit 
touching  ilr.  Tennyson’s  recent  Lines  on  Receiving 
a  Spiteful  letter :  — 

“Everybody  has  been  asking  everybody  ‘Who 
sent  the  spiteful  letter  to  Alfred  Tennyson  ?  ’  If 
anybody  did,  —  and  nobody  doubts  that"  it  was 
really  somebody,  —  everybody  ought  to  know  all 
about  it.  Impelled  by  such  considerations,  Fun 
has  addressed  a  circular  to  eveiyboily  who  is  any¬ 
body  in  the  round  of  rhyme,  putting  the  direct  ques¬ 
tion, —  Was  it  you,  you,  or  you?  Down  to  the 
latest  moment  of  our  thinking  about  making  up  our 
minds  on  the  subject  of  going  to  press,  the  following 
answers  —  which,  if  they  had  not  been  lisped  in 
numbers,  might  have  been  found  to  be  more  numer¬ 
ous  —  had  been  received  :  — 

From  Q****r  McD****d. 

“  OscE  I  was  a  lad, 

CNin«! 

Scribbling  verses  bad, 

<  Oimi ! 

Grand,  majestic,  splemlid 

Seemed  whate'er  1  then  di<l. 

Oimi  !  Oimi ! 

*‘Soon  I  greir  up  toll  ■, 

Oimi! 

Strong  as  castle -wall ; 

Oimi ! 

Clad  with  Ivy  meekness, 

Then  I  learnt  my  weakness. 

Oimi  !  Oimi ! 

“  Shall  I  sink  again 
01m«! 

Into  boyhood  rain  ? 

Oime  I 

Shall  1  grudge  another 

Due  of  elder  brother  ? 

Oimi  I  Oime  !  ” 

From  Poet  Ci,**e. 

“  A  ROT*  from  you,  sir,  under  Tuesday's  date, 

Kefers  to  what  hare  been  in  circulation ; 


Conoemlng  which,  I  feel  it  due  to  state, 

The  rumor  is  without  the  least  Foundation. 

“  A  Spiteful  Letter,  by  some  Chap  or  Chaps, 

Was  wrote  to  One,  in  envy  of  his  pelf,  — 

A  Poet  Laureate,  than  whom,  perhaps. 

None  more  so  in  the  World,  except  myself. 

“  The  Muse,  just  now,  flnds  business  very  bad. 

And  Wealth,  alas  !  forsakes  your  Poet's  coflfer. 

A  small  amount  would  make  his  Bosom  glad,  — 
hlost  welcome  wiU  be  anything  you  offer.** 

From  A****»»s  8******»e. 

“  Sick  of  the  perfume  of  praise,  and  faint  with  the  Ibrrid  caresses. 

Flushing  bis  (ace  with  a  flame  that  is  fair,  like  the  blood  on  a 
dove  ■, 

Weary  of  pangs  that  hare  pleased  him,  the  poet  reffaiu  and 
confesses,  — 

Shrinks  from  the  rapture  of  death,  and  the  lips  and  the  languors 
of  lore  ; 

The  rootless  rose  of  delight,  and  the  lore  that  lasts  only  to  blos¬ 
som, 

Blossom  and  die  without  fruit,  as  the  kisses  that  feed  and  not  fill ; 

Famishing  pleasure  dry-lipped,  with  the  sting  and  the  stain  on 
her  bosom. 

And  all  of  a  sin  that  is  good,  and  all  of  a  good  that  is  ill !  ” 

(This  explicit  language  of  Mr.  S*******e’s  will, 
we  are  sure,  be  satisfactory  to  all  our  readers.  No 
explanation  could  make  his  reply  clearer  and  more 
readily  intelligible.) 

From  W**t  W**im**x. 

(Jn  American,  one  of  the  roughs,  a  koemosJ) 

“  XsTCaa,  continuous  Me  ! 

Saltness,  and  vigorous,  nerer-torpid  yeast  of  Me  ! 

Florid,  unceasing,  forever  expansive ; 

Not  schooled,  not  disened,  not  washed  and  powdered  ; 

Strait-laced  not  at  all ;  far  otherwise  than  polite  j 

Not  modest,  nor  immodest ; 

Biviocly  tanned  and  freckled  ;  gloriously  unkempt ; 

Ultimate  yet  unceasing  ;  capricious  though  determined  ; 

Speak  as  thou  listest,  and  tell  the  askers  that  which  they  seek  to 
know. 

Thy  speech  to  them  will  be  not  quite  Intelligible. 

*■  Never  mind  !  otter  thy  wild  commonplaces  ; 

Yawp  them  loudly,  shrilly  ; 

Silence  with  shrill  noise  the  lisps  of  the  foo-foos. 

Answer,  In  precise  terms  of  barbaric  vagueness. 

The  question  that  the  Fun  editor  bath  sparked  through  Atlantie 
Cable 

.  To  W**T  W**TM**x,  the  speaker  of  the  pass-word  primeval ; 

The  signaller  of  the  signal  of  democracy  k 

The  seer  and  hearer  of  things  in  general ; 

The  poet  translucent ;  fleshy,  disorderly,  sensually  inclined  ; 

Each  tag  and  part  of  whom  is  a  miracle  — . 

{Thirteen  pages  of  MS  relating  to  Mr.  W**t  W**tm**!I  ore 
here  omitted.) 

Khapsodicnlly  state  the  fleet  that  is  and  Is  not ; 

That  is  not,  being  past ;  that  it,  being  eternal ; 

If  indeed  it  ever  was,  which  is  exactly  the  point  in  question. 

%•  The  fact,  rhapsoflically  stated,  occupies  twen¬ 
ty-six  more  pages  of  MS.,  but  is  left  in  as  much 
doubt  at  the  end  as  it  was  in  at  the  beginning.” 

The  French  correspondent  of  the  London  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  furnishes  that  journal  with  an  account  of  a 
royal  ball :  “  Received  by  a  perfect  army  of  lackeys 
in  gold  lace  and  green,  we  proceed  by  the  Eui- 
pres-s’s  private  staircase  admiring  en  passant  the 
oxidized  silver  balustrade,  exquisite  in  design  and 
sharpness  of  detail,  into  the  first  of  her  private 
drawing-rooms,  the  celebrated  “  Salon  Vert,”  dec¬ 
orated  by  the  chefs  (Tceuvre  of  Chaplin’s  brush,  — 
not,  if  you  will,  as  thoroughly  artistic  as  the  Bou¬ 
chers  of  the  days  of  Louis  XV.,  but  veiy  graceful 
and  eminently  ornamental  productions.  Then  on, 
through  other  small  salons,  to  the  great  drawing¬ 
room,  crammed  as  it  happened  to  bo  when  our 
party  entered  it  by  the  whole  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
their  respective  suites,  —  the  central  figure,  Djemil 
Pasha,  fez  on  head,  resplendent  with  diamond  or¬ 
ders,  franked  by  five  Turks  and  one  lady,  whom  it 
was  his  business  to  present ;  and  near  him  Gen¬ 
eral  Dix,  with  five-and-twenty  Americans,  amongst 
whom  were  some  very  pretty  women.  Of  English 
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there  were  but  seven,  marshalled  by  Mr.  Shcflield, 
Lord  Lyons  having  dined  with  their  Majesties.  Of 
this  number  were  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Miles,  the 
latter  fair  debutante  the  event  of  the  evening,  lovely, 
and  strongly  recalling  Greuze’s  “  Cruche  Cassee,” 
only  the  toilette,  a  perfect  cloud  of  snowy  tulle,  on 
which  white  lilac  branches  had  apparently  dropi>ud, 
was  somewhat  more  complicated  than  that  of 
Greuze’s  beauty.  It  is  always  amusing  to  watch 
the  sensation  which  the  golden  hair  and  pearly 
complexion  of  a  fair  Engluh  girl  invariably  makes 
in  a  Paris  salon.  Truth  to  tell,  critics  weie  divided 
as  to  whether  the  mother  was  not  still  the  loveliest. 
The  great  artist  Mr.  Grove  and  his  daughter  were 
amongst  the  seven ;  together  with  a  volunteer  artil¬ 
lery  olHcer,  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and  white.  One 
hour  and  a  half  we  awaited  their  Majesties.  A 
false  alarm  was  created  by  the  entrance  of  a  sipiad- 
ron  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  who  marched  through  to 
do  duty  in  the  ball-room ;  accordingly,  the  ladies 
jumped  up,  shaking  out  their  aerial  draperies,  and 
evidently  assuming  tlieir  best  looks.  “  How  pro¬ 
voking  !  ”  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  “  only  Cent 
Gardes  ” ;  and,  in  a  lower  tone,  “  Certainly  they  are 
the  loveliest  unifonns  I  have  ever  seen,  and  fine 
men  too,  but  then,  they  are  not  royalty.”  There 
was  a  “  horrid  man,”  as  the  same  fair  malcontent 
styled  him,  in  a  mulberry  coat  and  gold,  who  seemed 
to  take  a  maKcious  delight  in  making  the  ladies 
move  from  their  place  and  stand  in  o^er  for  a  no 
ven'  evident  purpose. 

Count  Nieuerkerque  was  the  next  sensation.  He 
passed  through  blazing  with  orders,  bis  red  coat 
scarcely  to  Im  seen  so  many  were  the  stars  and 
ribbons  with  wlilch  it  was  coveml.  At  last  the 
door  opened,  and  a  Cerberus,  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
shouted  “  L’Emper-r-r-reur,”  and  the  Emperor  en¬ 
tered,  on  whose  arm  leant  the  Empress,  ex(|uisite 
and  graceful  as  ever,  wearing  a  dress  of  tulle 
covered  by  long  fronds  of  yellow  laburnum  and 
leaves  of  the  same  tree,  —  “  £24  worth,"  as  I  heard 
a  lady,  after  a  long  and  careful  calculation,  whisper 
confidently ;  being  besides  adorned  with  her  emerald 
and  diamond  parure.  The  Emperor  as  Lieutenant- 
General;  his  sword  diamond-hilted.  With  them 
was  Princess  ^lathildc  in  yellow  satin  and  wonder¬ 
ful  jewels.  Three  ladies  in  waiting  and  a  host  of 
chamberliuns  followed  the  Imperial  partj’.  Djemil 
Pasha  was  the  first  ambassador  who  receiveil  the 
Empress,  and  he  at  once  presented  his  Turks. 
While  be  did  so  a  door  opened  from  behind,  and 
those  who  hail  dined  with  tlieir  Majesties  entered,  — 
Princess  Mettemich  first,  looking  jiositively  lovely, 
dressed  chiefly  in  white  lilac,  and  wearing  a  huge 
diamond  as  a  fastening  for  her  dress  in  front,  which 
blazed  star-like,  and  shone  like  a  small  sun  ;  her 
head  was  coijfe'  a  la  Ilusse,  very  peculiarly  adorned 
with  diamonds  and  white  lilacs.  Her  E.xccllency 
has  the  art  of  dressing  as  well  as  being  the  most 
popular  woman  in  Paris.  With  her  was  I.K)rd 
Lyons,  who  at  once  entered  on  his  ambassadorial 
functions  by  presenting  the  English  first  to  the 
Emperor,  and  then  accompanying  the  Empress  as 
she  went  up  to  each  lady.  “  Pas  possible !  ”  said 
her  Majesty,  as  one  fair  debutante  courtesied  low, 
“  la  mere  i«t  encore  si  jeune.” 

At  last  the  wearisome  business  was  over,  and  very 
tired  of  it  both  their  Majesties  looked ;  .and  they 
proceeded  to  the  ball-room,  whither  they  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  all  the  ambassadors,  the  new  presentadons, 
and  their  chaperons,  —  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and 
Princess  Mathilde  to  take  their  places  on  the  dais ; 


the  ambassadresses  and  duchesses  on  an  estrade  to 
the  right  of  the  throne ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
dance  when  dancing  was  possible,  and  otherwise 
amuse  themselves,  as  at  all  balls,  chiefly  in  inspect¬ 
ing  their  neighbors,  and  see  who  was  there,  and  who 
was  not.  The  Emperor  looked  well,  but  awfully 
bored,  as  did  her  Majesty.  The  crush  on  going 
into  the  supper-room  —  as  I  told  you  was  the  case 
last  year  —  was  perfectly  indescribable.  On  these 
occasions  the  escort  of  any  member,  however  hum¬ 
ble,  of  an  ambassador’s  household  is  invaluable.  I 
happened  to  see  a  young  attache,  on  whose  arm 
leant  a  beautiful  English  girl,  in  the  midst  of  the 
crush,  apparently  hopelessly  entangled  in  a  sea  of 
satin  skirts  and  embroidered  coats,  s{>eak  in  a  low 
tone  to  a  servant,  who  at  once  called  out  “  Place  k  ! 
la  diplomatic."  The  dense  crowd  gave  way  as  by  i 
the  "  touch  of  an  enchanter’s  wand,”  and  the  young  ^ 
attache  and  the  fair  English  girl  passed  on  to  the 
supper  room  as  though  the  former  had  been  the 
heir-apparent  of  a  throne.  At  the  end  of  the  suppr 
room  IS  the  statue,  by  Carpeaux,  of  the  Prince  Im¬ 
perial,  which  we  all  admired  at  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  boy,  you  will  remember,  is  taken  in  a 
standing  position,  and  leaning  on  his  father’s  dog 
Nero.  The  statue  has  been  placed  in  an  alcove, 
which  last  night  was  a  bank  of  red  and  white  camel¬ 
lia  trees.  'Pbe  famous  golden  potage  Imperiale,  the  > 
salad  of  sole,  and  vegetables,  pyramid  fashion,  the  ; 
penlri.x  truffe,  the  foie  gras,  and  the  decantera  of  j 
Moet,  fkc.,  are  scarcely  worth  recording,  however 
agreeable  to  partake  of.  The  two  Japanese  beau-  | 
ties  and  the  Havanaises  were  again  much  admired. 


AFTER  THE  BA'TTLE.  ' 

The  wistful  hound  creeps,  list’ning,  to  the  door; 

The  favorite  steed  stands  idle  in  the  stall ; 

The  wild-fowl,  fearless,  flutter  on  the  moor ; 

The  old  retainers  linger  in  the  hall :  j 

O,  will  he  never,  never  rise  again,  I 

To  look  upon  them  all  ? 

They  brought  him  in  with  blood  upon  his  face ;  | 

They  told  how  they  had  found  him  in  the  field,  | 
Where  the  dead  foe  lay  thickest  in  the  place,  j 
AVith  tattered  colors  grasped,  and  shivered  shield,  , 
Lying  face  downward  on  the  blooil-soaked  plain,  | 
’Midst  those  who  would  not  yield.  ; 

He  does  not  know  our  faces  as  we  stand 

About  his  bed,  watching  each  fitful  brcatli ;  ! 

In  his  delirium,  as  with  sword  in  hand,  | 

“  Freedom,”  he  cries,  “  in  England  or  in  death !”  | 
Then  with  a  hoarse  shout,  lifting  his  hot  head, 

“  The  day  is  ours !  ”  he  saith.  | 

So  through  long  nights  and  days  that  bring  no  change,  | 
Or  change  but  from  wild  hopes  to  wilder  fears. 

And  still  our  faces  are  all  dark  and  strange  ; 

To  him  ;  and  the  long  nights  of  pain  seem  years  i 
In  their  duration ;  and  we  watch  him  now  I 

Through  a  thick  mist  of  tears. 

And  still  the  hound  creeps,  wistful,  to  the  door ; 

And  still  the  steed  stands  idle  in  the  stall ; 

The  fearless  wild-fowl  flutter  o’er  the  moor ; 

The  broad  notched  sword  hangs  rustling  on  the  wall ; 
And  he,  O  God,  may  never  rise  again. 

To  look  upon  them  all  I  I 

M.  E.  Braddon. 
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